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For the National Era. 
THE DIFFERENCE, AND WHAT MADE IT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CLOVERNOOK.” 


[CONCLUDED.] 

When it was baked, the good old lady held 
it up in triumph. A white linen towel, she had 
spun and woven, prevented the dish from burn- 
ing her hands; while she advised Matilda to 
take a lesson of her old mother—begin right, 
and not humor John to all his whims, but to 
always se, her owa wit when she knew sko 
was in the rightorging that im this particu- 
lar instance she had, as the fruits of her pru- 
dence, the beautifulest pie she ever see ; whilst 
if she had minded “ Robinson,” she would have 
had a batch that nobody could eat, and that 
would have aggravated her whenever she 
thought of it. 

“Well, well, mother,” said the Judge, as she 
brushed the ashes from the corner with the 
wing of a turkey, “ your judgment is generally 
pretty correct; and while your pie baked, I 
cooked up a little plan which I want seasoned 
with your opinion.” 

It happened, as is often the case with well- 
to-do farmers, that Judge Robinson had, on an 
obscure nook of his handsome estate, an old 
house. He had formerly dwelt in it himself; 
but since his more afiluent days, and the build- 
ing of a newer and more commodious one, it 
had been let to a tenant, together with a por- 
tiom of the lands. 

It was an old-fashioned, irregular sort of 
building, with mossy roof, steep gables, white- 
washed walls, &c. Nevertheless, it was still a 
goodish sort of tenement, neighbored by or- 
chard, barn, crib, smoke-house, and the like 
conveniences. s 

The plan which the Judge had cooked up 
was a proposal to renovate the old house a 
little, for the occupancy of John and Matilda. 
As much ground as he could cultivate was 
placed at the young man’s disposal; a garden, 
in which currant bushes, strawberries, horse- 
radish, and asparagus, were beginning to 


sprout; as also a cow, two horses, and the 


necessary agricultural implements. 

This kind of help—the means of helping 
themselves—was not precisely the kind they 
had hoped for. But “beggars must not be 
choosers,” said Mgs. Robinson, disposed, woman- 
like, to make the best of the best; and, in truth, 
as she thought more about the plan, she began 
to like it. It would be so delightful to have the 
garden, and to learn the art of butter-making, 
and all the other mysteries of country life. 
Then, too, the baby would have a nice green 
yard to play in—the idea was charming. 

Mr. Robinson told his friends that he should 
remove to his country property for the summer, 
that the health of his family required it; and 
that he proposed to take a house in town an- 
other winter ; a hotel was a miserable subter- 
fuge for a home, and he continued to describe 
it in the use of adjectives which I shall not re- 
peat. 

These preliminaries arranged, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Robinson removed to their country seat— 
in other words, they betook themselves, with: 
their baby, a very excellent trunk which was 
Mrs. Robinson's, and a very poor old one 
which was Mr. Robinson’s, to the old tenant 
house of Mr. Robinson ; because, in brief, they 
could not do otherwise. 

And to this place, as before related, I one 
evening, toward the close of the following May, 
crossed the meadows to make my first call. 
John Robinson had been my schoolmate; I had 
known him in all the devious paths “that led 
him up to man,” and looked with more leni- 
ency, perhaps, upon, his faults and foibles than 
I otherwise should have done. Besides, he had, 
mixed up with idle and profane habits, and 
aside from his braggadocia and disposition to 
tyrannize where he had power, some generous 
and good qualities. Mrs. Robinson, I fancied, 
must find the old place lonesome, shut from 
view of everything but wood and meadow, and 
meet with many discouragements, accustomed 
as she had been to a stylish and luxurious 
mode of life. 

John I had seen nothing of for several years; 
but I had heard reports not favorable to his 
growth in grace or goodness. The wife I had 
never seen ; and as I walked down the hollow, 
skipped over the run, (still trickling noisily 
with the spring thaw,) climbed the next hill, 
passed the old oak, quickened my steps through 
a strip of woods, and struck into the lane lead- 
ing directly to the door, I mused to myself as 
to what sort of persons I should meet. 

A thousand stars were in heaven, when the 
old gate creaked upon its hinges to admit me ; 
but there was yet sufficient light for an outside 
observation, and I recognised such signs of 
thrift and industry as I little expected to meet. 
The picket fence had been mended and white- 
washed, the shrubberies trimmed, the raspber- 
ries tied to supporting stakes, and a deal of 
rubbish cleared from the yard, where the turf 
now lay fresh and smooth, save here and there 
where little patches had been broken for the 
planting of flowers. The glimpse I caught of 
the high garden beds, straight rows of peas, 
pale shoots of onions, and straggling radish- 
tops, were no less pleasantly indicative. 

From the milk-yard I heard the rustling of 

hay, the sharp ringing of the first streaming 
milk on the bottom of the tin pail, and the 
hummed fragment of a rural song, at the same 
time. The windows of the kitchen were aglow, 
and the erying of a child, with the voice of one 
trying to still it, the while some other task was 
performed, met my ear as I rapped for admis- 
s10n. ; 
_ The door was opened by a young, pale-look- 
ing woman, whom I supposed to be Mrs. Rob- 
inson, and to whom I introduced myself as a 
neighbor, well known to her husband. There 
was slight trepidation in her manner, indica- 
ting diffidence I did not expect, though her | 
welcome was full of cordiality, grace, and 
Sweetness. ; 

The roses were gone from her cheeks, and 
the curls tucked away from their flowing; 
but she had, instead, that look of patient, 
motherly meekness, which made her more 
beautiful ; her dress was neat and tasteful, and 
as she left the tea-kettle steaming on the 
hearth, the table, with its snowyygleth falling 
almost to the floor, and the tea things partial- 
ly arranged, and took the baby on her knees, 
she presented, with her surroundings, a picture 
to be envied. The furniture was neither ex- 
pensive nor pees but the taste and happy 
disposition of such as they had, gave an air of 
comfort, and even of elegance, to their home. 
Fen 3 white muslin curtains at the windows, 

Owing draperies over the “tables, the few 
books, the guitar, and the flowers, gave that 
Peculiar charm to the place which "2 ete seen 
@ much larger expenditure fail to do.. 
r Mr. Robinson’s first exclamation, on seeing 
had & round oath ; and, after his surprise 
1. hus vented itself, he gave me a polite and 
“endly welcome; and talk the baby f 
h aa ; i ing 2 yy trom 
18 wile’s arms, entertained me with accounts 
oF his success as a farmer. Nor did he fail to 
frase the aptitude and many excellences 
ia = me that she had not cay 
. make ies, puddings, and the 
like, but that she | Noack ire and scrub; 
merit feet, master all the less elegant depart- 


to : 
biter eral 9 preled; bot she shrunk wit 


with which i was inter- 







of | that I could 


Mrs, Robinson blushed | 
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other etceteras, [ was quite willing to endorse 
commendation of the housekeeper; and, as [ 
took leave of my new acquaintance, [ could not 
avoid expressing something of the pleagure I 
had felt, as well as the hope that we should 
meet much and often. ‘ 

ten of summer evenings, a8 I sat in thie 
moonlight, I -heard the music of the guitar 
across the hill; and sometimes, when it Was 
very still, I could hear the young wife singing 
to her baby. { 

We had. soon a little path worn across the 
meadow, and many were the excha of 
ginger cakes and pies thereby facilitated. 

metimes I caught the flutter of the white 
blanket on the edge of the hill, and ran to 
meet and relieve my friend of her precious 
burden. True, there was no very deep or close 
sympathy between us; but, however 
the circle of our lives and thoughts, there are 
points that will touch. She could teach me to 
embroider, and to make various little fancy ar- 
ticles, both pretty and useful; while in other 
ways I was of assistance to her. And though 
she never heard of the Mask of Comus, or read 
the Fairy Queen, why, there were other things 
to talk about. ° 

So the summer went by, and the fall; and 
when. the fires were kindled on the hearth, the 
long skirts of the baby were tucked up, and 
she was. toddling from chair to ehair; and de- 
lighting father and mother by lisping the name 
of each. Mrs. Robinson was well pleased with 
her new life, and often expressed surprise that 
the idie nothings of her former life could shave 
satisfied. The autumn tasks, of putting up 
and down sweetmeats and pickles, were gotten 
over without difficulty or complaint; and even 
the winter, which she had always heard was so 
horrid and lonely in the country, was to the 
young wife and mother just as pleasant as any 
other season. There were knitting and patch- 
work, sewing and mending, always, to make 
the days short; then the meat was to be minced 
for pies, the eggs beaten, or the cakes baked ;: 
so that, far from having time hang heavy upon 
her hands, she had scarce sufficient for all the 
duties of the day. 

During the blustering winter morths we saw 
less of each other than previously; neverthe- 
less, we had many a pleasant chat and rural 
game in the broad light of the wood fires. 

For the most part, the demeanor of Mr. Rob- 
inson toward his wife and child was gentle and 
affectionate: but sometifhes, for he was of an 
arbitrary and irritable temperament, he gave 
expression to such coarse and harsh epithets as 
must have sent a sensitive and refined woman 
“weeping to her bed.” As my presence began 
to be less restraint, these unpleasant encoun- 
ters became of more frequent occurrence; and 
the wife, instead of the silent endurance prac- 
ticed at first, learned to retort smartly, then 
angrily. However, these were episodes in the 
general domestic tranquillity, and were very 
far from requiring the bindimg over of either 
party to keep the peace. 

The following spring. Mr. Moore, who had 
never forgiven his daughter, died suddenly, and 
without any will, and Mrs. Robinson beeame 
heir to some eight «r ten thousand dollars. The 
humble home in the country, in which they 
had taken so much interest, and where they 
had really had much of happiness, dwindled 
into nothingness. Carpets were torn up, and 
curtains down, and, together with beds, chairs, 
and tables, disposed of in summary order. The 
old things were of no use now. 

The necessary preparations were soon effect- 
ed, and early one April morning the fires were 
quenched, the doors locked, and the old house 
left alone. 

A handsome house was rented in town, styl- 
ish furniture bought, and a half a dozen ser- 
vants employed; for, with the renewal of old 
associations and with the ampler means, more 
than the old indolence and extravagance were 


For three years, owing partly to chances 
which I need not explain, I saw nothing of the 
Robinsons. At the close of that term, I chanced 
to be in their neighborhood, and, with some 
mingling of curiosity among kindly remem- 
brances, sought them out. 

The exterior of their dwelling presented an 
humble, even a dingy and seme car appear- 
ance. Perhaps, thought I, reports have spoken 
falsely ; but, as the door was opened by a slat- 
ternly black girl, the faded remnants of better 
times that met my eyes spoke for themselves.” 

I was scarcely seated, when a little girl of 
some fur years presented herself, with dress 
and face indicating a scarcity of water; and, 
eyeing me with more sauciness than curiosity, 
asked me bluntly how long I meant to stay at 
their house. I confess to the weakness of being 
disconcerted by such questions from children ; 
and before I had time fully to recover, a boy, 
who might have been a year and a half 
younger, and whose white trowsers, red jacket, 
and milky face, were tattooed in a manner 
similar to the face and garments of his sister, 
entered the room, and taking the remnant of a 
cigar from his mouth, threw his cap against 
me with as much force as he was master of, by 
way of salutation, and then, getting one foot 
upon the head of a broken cupid that graced a 
“windowed niche,” he challenged my admira- 
tion of his boots. The little girl, probably 
wishing me to know that she was not without 
accomplishments, opened the piano, and began 
drumming on the keys; but the noise drown- 
ing the boy’s voice, a lively quartel ensued, and 
blows were exchanged with wonderful rapidity. 

“ Aint you ashamed ?” said the girl, relenting 
first, and looking at me. 

“No,” replied the boy, “I don’t care for her. 
Ma said she didn’t want to see her; and pa was 
gone with all the money, and there was noth- 
‘ing for supper but half a mackerel and two 
ginger cakes, And,” he added, “I am going 
to eat both of them,” 

Mrs. Robinson, as she descended, caught the 
whole or a part of this little piece of informa- 
tion; and, calling the black -girl out of the 
kitchen, ordered her to bring “them two little 
Pesce out of the parlor by main force.” 

inah blustered, in feeling all the dignity of 
her commission, and dragged them out, as di- 
rected, in spite of the triple remonstrance of 
feet, hands, and voice. 

As Mrs. Robinson drew them up stairs by a 
series of quick jerks, she told them, in a voice 
neither low nor soft, that she had a sharp knife 
in her pocket, and that if she ever heard them 
talk so again, she would. cut off their ears; that 
for the present, she should shut them up in her 
room, and if they quarreled, or made a bit of 
noise, a big negro that was in the chimney 
would come down and eat them up. But the 
last and awfulest terror that she brought to 
bear upon them, was, that she would tell their 
father. 

She presently entered the parlor, with an 
infant in her arms; and if I had not been in 
some measure prepared for a metamorphosis, I 
must have betrayed my surprise at her altered 
appearance. There was no vestige of beauty 
remaining; even the expression of her counte- 
nance was changed, and she looked the picture 
of sullen, hard, and dissatisfied endurance. Her 
pale hair had become thin, and was neither ar- 
ranged with taste or care; the eyes dull and. 
sade the nose, always prominent, looked 
higher and sharper; and the teeth, once really 
beautiful, were blackened and gone. The dress 
she wore had once been pretty and expensive 
silk, and was still set off with flounces, buttons, 
and ribbons, which brought out the faded hue, 
grease-spots, an payee in bolder relief. Ah, 
me! the tidy chfntz, and the loving and trust- 
ing heart she had, when I first saw her in the 
old house, were both gone.” 

They had made many moves and removes 
during three years; Mrs. Robinson took 
occasion to tell me of the many fine things she 
had had, of the places she had visited, &c., iso 

ont y fill up the history. 

Mr. Robinson was gone to the races—had a 
heavy bet on “ Lady Doltinmore,” and if she 
won, Mrs. Robinson was to have a new brace- 
let and satin dress! — ; 

aan ree memenenan, ee the wife ; 
death, and I am glad of it; for I could 
not get along with them when he is away, un- 
lows f ightoned them by telling them T would 





You know,” 


she continued, “he used to have Helen in his 
arms half the time when she was a baby ; but 
now he never touches one of the children, un- 
less it is to beat them. But he is never home 
now-a-days.” 

“He must have changed,” | said, “for when 

u lived in the country he was always at 

ome.” 

“Oh, yes; but we were just married then!” 

replied the wife. 


have thought often since, that if men and 
women would continue to practice the forbear- 
ance, the kindness, the politeness, and the little 
acts that first won love, the sunshine of happi- 
ness need never be dimmed. 

In this case, however, the neglect of these 


to whom money is an evil—people who 
will only learn industry, and moderation, and 
the greatest and best humanities of life, in the 
school of necessity. And they who sit down 
and sigh for wealth, who have youth and 
health, and God’s fair world before them, 
though never 80 ss are unworthy of 
wealth ; and to such, adversity is a good thing. 





For the National Bra. 
A SCENE AT SEA. 


BY MARY IRVING. * 


He had been sinking all the day— 
And when the sun was waning, 

Deffth froze to stillness on his lip 
The moan of low complaining. 


The rose of death was glowing, 
When first he sought the spicy isle 
Where balmiest winds are wooing. 


The worn and weary wanderer 
From fatal frost-winds flying, 

To rest, and dream the dream of hope, 
Even in the hour of dying! 


He woke—to hear the knell of dreams! 
The sky was fair above him ; 

But oh! in all that stranger world 
Thero was not one to love him! 


A call, from his forsaken home, 
Came on the west-wind’s sighing ; 

His faint heart leaped to greet it, though 
He knew that he was dying! 


Oh! but to lean his head once more 
Upon his mother’s bosom! 

And sleep his long last sloep beneath 
Ohio’s clover blossom ! 


’Twas thus we took the sufferer on 
Our cheerless ocean dwelling ; 
He was a stranger—but not long— 

To hearts of human foeling! 


He turned his eye from sea to sky, 
In faint and fevered motion: 

“Oh! only take me home to die! 
T cannot rest in ocean! 


“T must not lie where waves dash high, 
And dark, and cold, above mo! 

And never a toar drops on my grave, 
From any cyes that love me!” 


But when the second sun went down, 
- His lip was done with fever ; 
, His weary heart had heaved its last— 
Had found its homo—forever! > 


*T was kind to keep his latest wish, 
When he was done with wishes— 
When grumbling sailors murmured low, 


“ Aye! toss him to the 4 = 


‘ _ They pointed to the coal-blatk cloud 
Slow gathering o’er the heaven— 
“Too much on board to bide a blow! 
' Good angols, guard this even!” 


Our captain spurned the subtle chain 
Of senseless superstition ; 

There was more kindness in the man 
Than struck a stranger’s vision! 


“Tis but a whim—yet he shall lie 
Beside his buried father! 

A favor to a dying man 
Brings no one fouler weather!” 


The sun went down; the storm came up; 
Red flashed the lurid lightning ; 

The foam-fiecked billows, underneath 
The north-wind’s breath, were brightening. 


We dropped from wave to yawning wave, 
Our struggling bark immersing ; 

In the brief hushes of the blast, 
Went up the boatmen’s cursing! 


The whirlwind swept, with angry wings, 
The blessed stars from heaven! 

Oh! seldom such another night 
To mariners is given! 


All night we clung, with drowning clasp, 
To swaying, sleepless pillows, 

And morning brought no oil of peace 
To pour upon the billows! 


It was the waves—the seamen said— 
To claim their booty banding ; 

With hoarse, deep, myriad-murmured call, 
The dead man’s corse demanding! 


One slept; and in that troubled sleep, 
Half way from dream to waking, 

He heard the voice of wave to wave, 
In thunder utterance speaking. 


“We ask our own!” the wild words rang— 
“We brook delay no longer! 

Wo to the will that tampers with 
The angry Ocean’s hunger! © 


“ Down in the deopest cave that yawns 
Beneath the tropic billow, 

We'll lay, with tempest lullaby, 
Our victim to his pillow!” 


“ Givo up! give up!” tho whirlwind cried, 
In hoarser fury shaking 

The masts that in its giant grasp 
Were shivering and shrieking! 


Was it tho light of one fair star, 
That looked through cloud and storm? 
Beside the dreamless sleeper’s bed, 
Uprose an angel form. 


It turned to Ocean’s maddened waves, 
And spoke in trumpet-tone, 

Above their tempest-riot—*‘ Peace ! 
The deed is not your own! 


« “A sistor’s sob—a mother’s prayer 
Upon his household hearth— 
The latest sigh that shook his breast— 
Have won him back for Earth! 


“ Be silent, Ocean! still ’tis mine 
His guide and guard to be; 

He yet:shall sleep, whore kindred weep, 
Beneath his boyhood’s tree!” 


The waves went back, with sullon swell, 
Before that angel’s bidding ; 

The dreamer waked—o’er lightest waves 
Our rescued ship was gliding! 

A gentle gale, with perfumed breath, 
Above was softly winging ; 

“Land! land‘ I thank thee, Heaven!” he cried, 

With sudden bound up-springing! 





He Drvw’t Turnx.—So said a little boy ashe 
stood by the side of a mouse-trap which had 
an unwilling tenant in it. “Whata fool he was 
to goin there,” said some one. The little boy 
wished dto protect the character of the trembling 
as pedi I suppose he didn’t 

No, hedidn’t think,” and for the good 
seuaall doa -haveés not made to think, But 
what shall we say of that boy who is standin 
in the cireus door, waiting Sx 4 tobe. 

a 
twist to his cap, and a cigar in h mouth, or 
oui tar sy in Dacia of ta teed 





or frequents the of 
profane and filthy talkers and ‘ingere—what 


ow much that sentence revealed; and I |. 


— was not the only misfortune. There are | 
people 


He was a stranger, on whose cheek d 
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shall we say of such as thesé¢* They will be 
caught in an evil net. ‘will fall into a 
hidden trap, and can they Say, “We didn’t 
think!” Yes, perhaps they ¢ But if they 
tell the whole truth, they wil because we 
wouldn’t think. They have- 
not ; ears have they, but they 
mouse their wit, and see if he will be caught 
in such a trap. nd 


RANK AND NOBILITY. 









A STORY—BY JEANNE MARIE, 
Translated for the Era, by Dr. Edwin A. Atlee. 


Baler felt himself keenly wounded. Erika 
had spoken the name that for several days was 
the source to him of the mést gnawing and 
painful feelings. But there Were so many of 
the name of Miiller; could not this be another 
person? He must have the certainty, and 
turning to the painter, asked his address, as he 


also had a view to claim his time. He polite- 
ly handed Baler his card. Aifid after the Min¢ 
ister’s lady had given het Consent to anothé 


sitting of Seraphine, which was fixed uyon, 
the painter left the suspecting’ with 
what motive the Count ited-behing, whom 


a single glance on the had convinced 
that the painter was no Other than his brother 
Edmund. 


“Why in such deep thought, my friend?” 
asked Gloében, coming up to the Count. - “Art 
thou thinking about the 4 ae No, 3?” added 
he, laughing. Though this jest wainded Baler, 
who tried to join in with the laagh, Globen 
observed his constraint, and said; in good hu- 
mor, “Thou may’st be at easq I will beleby 
nothing; but thou must soon shpw me the pret- 
ty gl who has occasioned thy reverie.” 

rika’s carriage was now at the door, and 
Globen flew to wait on her.) Baler bowed 
without following. When she was gone, he 
turned to Seraphine, who seamed unusually 
beautiful in her new ball costume, and politely 
said, “Dare I hope to see you this evening at 
Count S——s ?” 

“It is my aunt’s wish.” 

“Tn case you come, I shall bé the first to ask 
you as a waltzing partner.” | 

Seraphine courtesied smiling In the mean 
time, Gloében re-entered. 

. The Countess Eisheim is } splendid wo- 
man,” cried he, humming a tue, “but.she is 
too much of a prude for me.” 

“She is very haughty,” said Baler. 

“And cold,” added Seraphine, but hush! 
don’t let Count hear us. 

HYPPOLITH AND LUCIE. 

We left Prince Hyppolith nuch excited at 
the ball. He had wildly broken away from 
his friend, mounted his horse, and departed in 
the night, not caring if they should miss him 
in the saloon, or if his father, in painful anxie- 
ty, should inquire about him; or whether a uni- 
versal clamor and astonishment should be oc- 
casioned by his disappearance. He thirsted for 
enlargement and i a ay for a cooling off; 
and while the air of a cold wintr night blew 
upon his forehead, and snow fleeces hung upon 
his black hair, he felt happier and better. 
Drawing up the bridle of his Amb, he gallop- 
ed out of the gate into the road, hurrying fur- 
ther and further, till after an hour’s ride he 
reached a village. The dogs struck up as the 
stranger rode into the premises—dherwise all 
was silent; all seemed to be hushed in deep 
sleep, and the quiet and peculiarity of things 
around had a singular charm for Hyppolith, 
who resolved not to ride farther, kut to sta 
there over night, and breakfast with the vil. 
lagers. Soon as he projected this plan, he dis- 
mounted, threw his cloak over thp beautiful 
animal, fastened his bridle to a tree, gnd stretch- 
ed himself on a bench before the house at which 
he had cooidentaly stopped. .It was a pretty 


Dewey building, ra 

neighboring: Hates “Pr yr dwelling 
of some magistrate or clergyman, thought 
Hyppolith, for a church steeple way also soon 
discovered, the outlines of which were darkly 
visible on the clear horizon. The iron consti- 
tution of the Prince seemed not to have suffer- 
ed from the keenness of the night air or hard- 
ness of his couch. Resting his headon his arm, 
he gazed at the constellations on high. His 
thoughts chased sleep from his eyes and with 
surprise he heard the village clock strike four. 
Morning already? thought he ; and now per- 
haps the company in the illuminated saloon of 
my father are breaking up. Thank God, that 
I have luckily escaped this constraint. 

The images of forms which Hyppolith left 
there vanished from his recollection. None 
was prominent and outshone the rest, none 
with lively colors engaged his fancy. On the 
contrary, there floated over this chaos of silks 
and colors a light form, that threw all the rest 
into shade. “Lucie!” cried he aloud in the 
darkness, and was affrighted at the echo of his 
voice; but it drew him powerfully to his be- 
loved, and that he was disappointed of the 
bliss of seeing her again, while he pictured to 
himself the separation as endless, inflamed him 
the more. “Lucie!” cried he again, aloud, 
“thou wilt yet be mine.” 

Surprised, he looked around, for he heard a 
door opening, and observed a figure coming 
forth. It was a man, who,with heavy gaijand 
lantern in hand, went to a stable near, took 
out a horse, and began to harness him into a 
farm wagon. “Probably the tenant, about to 
drive to town with milk and butter,” said Hyp- 
polith, musing. 

“What is here?” muttered the man, on per- 
cieving the strange horse. 

“Good morning, friend” said the young 
Prince, advancing to him. “Pardon me for 
bringing my horse here, but the animal would 
not go any further, and [\concluded to spend 
the night in the village.” 

“Bless me!” cried the farmer, amazed on 
examining WHyppolith’s richly caparisoned 
horse, and holding the lantern high, in order 
to see the stranger more distinctly. 

Seized with awe, he proceeded : 

“ And you slept here befpre the house, kind 
sir?” 

“Why not, old man? This new couch 
pleased me well. But now tell me whose hos- 

itality has been intrudedon by me, and who 
ives in this house?” 

“It is the clergyman’s house. If he knew 
it, who cannot shut out a living creature for 
the night, from pity and goodness of heart ! ” 

_ “Would the clergyman allow me to break- 
fast with him ?” 

“Why not, kind sirt .Thé young miss 
has charge of the breakfast, but she is a real 
angel.” 

“Then the clergyman is married ?” 

“Yes, truly, married. He has a good part- 
ner ; anid besides, a week or two ago, a visiter 
came to the house.” 

“ And this is the angel thou speakest of?” 

“ Yes, indeed ; and you should only see the 
young miss. She is called throughout the vil- 
lage the beautiful Lucie.” 

“Lucie?” cried Hyppolith, and his breath 
failed him with the question. “Lucie Miiller, 
probably ¢” 

“Just so; people call her so. You ‘know 
her, perhaps ; for she is from town, as much as 
I know.” ; 

There would not have needed much for 
Hyppolith to have thrown himself on the far- 
mer’s neck. This most fortunate of all acci- 
dents he could not have dreamed of; and as 
the ep ety cracked his Ms and a_i 
starting © th hastily drew his go 
wateh trom ke os, and threw it fo the 
farmer in the wagon. ‘ 
“This is for your good news, old man,” cried 
he, with emotion. “Now-drive on.” ; 
The farmer knew mot what to think of al 
this. He had, indeed, heard of witchcraft, but 
was never willing to believe in it; and this ad- 
venture came very near itin his mind. A proud, 
beautiful horse, and more beautiful rider, who 
in winter spent the night before a country 
house, and paid a gold watch for it; this was 
yppolith was now im airings. J 
and with usbhing least 20 it livingly ad- 








Soon as the twilight yielded to clearer day, 
he took out his portfolio, tore out a leaf, and 
with lead pencil wrote in English the following 
words : 

“T have spent the night under thy window, 
Lucie. Wilt thou see me again? One word, 
and I lie at thy feet.” 

If it were really his Lucie, of which he did 
not doubt, she must understand him. Were 
she not, which seemed wonderful to him, the 
words would remain undeciphered. Lucie and 
he had together learnt the English language, 
and were so happy as to occupy the same stu- 
dium. This remembrance alone must plead 
for him. > 

With intense interest, Hyppolith listened to 
every ‘sound that came from the parsonage 
house; and when at length the door opened, 
and a country girl came out, he delayed not 
thé 5 PERE 

“Ts Lucie Miller awake ?” 

“Yes,” was the answer. “The miss is just 
making coffee.” 

“Tell her, my child, there is a messenger 
here from town, who brings a letter for her. 
and waits an answer. Go quickly, child, and 
bring me the answer.” 

Together with the billet lay a costly ring in 
the. girPs hand. Hyppolith did mot-reftect 
that his present might betray him, and that a 
messenger would not have made so rich a 
present for taking a letter to the place direct- 
ed. But the girl was more cunning than he— 
for she suspected that something particular lay 
hid in the message—put her ring in her stom- 
acher, and promised to bring an answer right 
soon. , 
After a quarter of an hour, that seemed end- 
léss to Hyppolith, the maid came back with a 
leaf in her hand, which he impetuously snatch- 
ed. There was now no doubt in what situa- 
tion the pretty letter-carrier stood to Miss Miil- 
ler, who, on reading the billet, became first 
red, then pale, and lastly burst into tears. 

Lucie’s answer was in the following words, 
likewise in English : 

“I greet thee at my home, but dare not see 
thee again. Adrian forbids. L.” 

Hyppolith stood benumbed. To be so near 
her, and yet not see her. Imposssible ! 

A second leaf was torn out of the letter case. 

“T love thee, Lucie; and nothing in the 
world shall separate thee from me, not even 
Adrian. I must see thee again! Yield to the 
law of nature which has decreed us for each 
other, and write me when and where we shall 
meet. pe a” 

The second time was the girl sent, and the 
second time she brought an answer. 


“T have given my word to Adrian not to 
speak to thee. But I dare see thee. I will 
come to the window. L,.” 


Hyppolith had but just read these words, 
when he raised his eyes to the front of the 
house,while the girl obligingly untied the half- 
affrighted horse, and led him to the stable to 
be fed. 

Hyppolith felt neither hunger nor cold; his 
cheeks and eyes glowed, as, despite the winter 
day, a window in the upper story was opened, 
and the form that had so continually hovered 
in spirit about him now appeared, as in Schil- 
ler’s poem, and leaned towards him, causing a 
stream of fire to flow through his veins. 

“Lucie!” cried he, “my Lucie!” But she 
laid her finger on her mouth, and only her 
looks spake, which she cast, like Heaven’s mer- 
cy, upon him, while his went up to her like 
prayer. She then concealed herself behind 
the curtain. 

Hyppolith would have thought it a dream, 
were it not that the letters assured him of the 
reality of his happiness. Satisfied to have dis- 
covered Lucie’s abode, and to know that she 
still retained her first love, he asked nothing 
more at that time. Indeed, he hardly felt him- 


nent amid | self strong sough to bear more bliss, and con- 
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dentedly threw himself again upon his horse, 
now brought out to him, and rode to the city, 
with the intention of visiting the parsonage 
house daily. - 

Lucie saw her beloved riding off, and sank 
overpowered and exhausted upon her knees, 
and prayed. Her prayer was not, “ Lord, lead 
me not into temptation,” for she was too inno- 
cent, too pure and ignorant. She only said, 
“God protect him, and bless our love!” 

To Lucie, who had grown up with Hyppo- 
lith, he was at first the beloved playfeliow, 
then the intimately beloved young man; but 
the laws of society forbade her gsteeming him 
as her chosen one. Miiller was not disposed 
to disenchant his daughter in the prime of life, 
by cold notions and analyzed conceptions from 
the outward world and their courtly manners ; 
for he could not believe that two harmless chil- 
dren, brought up together in the country, could 
entertain for each other any but childish feel- 
ings. He foresaw that Hyppolith would soon 
enter the world, where he must be shackled 
and distracted by the more highly gifted ; the 
future gave him no anxiety on Lucie’s account. 
But in her lay dormant a boundless sentiment 
of love’s power, and in Hyppolith dwelt a glow- 
ing sea of passion; and no one reflected on 
this. 

When, after Miiller’s death, Adrian pene- 
trated the injurious tendency of the errors of 
two persons most near to him, he on this ac- 
count frankly spoke to the Duke about a for- 
eign tour for his son, offered himself as Hyp- 
polith’s companion, and hoped that by this for- 
cible separation, which he designed to prolong 
as much as possible, he might find the only 
cure for their sick hearts. But he saw his ex- 
pectations disappointed. In vain had he for a 
year made Hyppolith acquainted with foreign 
countries and people, in vain withstood the 
most cogent ew convincing arguments of his 

assion. All was fruitless. From his mother’s 
etters he saw that Lucie continued to dwell 
on the remembrance of their first love—that, 
unaffectedly and unsusceptible of the homage 
of strangers, she waited for the return of the 
Prince. Since Mrs. Miiller had formed the 
fixed resolution, though inexplicable by Adrian, 
to remove to the metropolis and reside there 
for a time, where consequently the return of 
Prince Reichsfeld was expected, and since he 
wished to prevent an interview so long as Lucie 
and the Prince were yet free, he therefore pre- 
vailed on his mother to send her away for a 
few weeks, from the place so dangerous for 
her ; and the maiden, under the pretext that 
the city air was insupportable, went into the 
family of a well-known clergyman, a distant 
relation of Miiller. 

She soon found herself at home in the new 
neighborhood, where she was received with 
cordiality ; and as her mother had given her 
the promise that her brothers should bring her 
home, she waited patiently and cheerfully 
for the moment of their coming. This came 
sooner than she supposed. Adios one  j 
entered the parsonage house quite unexpected- 
ly, where she sat sewing by the window, in her 
simple domestic dress. It was a touching sight— 
this simple, lovely child, lost in deep thought 
while at her work. Adrian stood a moment 
in the door to observe her, before he was no- 
ticed. The type of her face, yea, her whole 
being, was innocence, meekness, and amiable 
ignorance. Though polished, informed, and 
accomplished, there was, notwithstanding, no 
maiden more unacquainted with the world and 
its social prescriptions, more a stranger in the 
circles of intrigné and dissimulation, less ini- 
tiated in the mysteries of vanity, less familiar 
with their arts. When Hyppolith first claimed 
her love, she began in some Soupee to feel that 
the separation from him would depress her 
deeply ; but entertained not a doubt respect- 
ing him, and looked for him with longing ex- 
peetation. She thought not of a union, either 
as possible or impossible, but clung to the hope 
of seeing and conversing with him, as in the 
glad days of her childhood. ~Adrian knew all 
this, knew Lucie’s crystal clear character, and 
therefore came the cloud over his brow when he 
saw her so unsuspecting and confiding. But his 

in was still more poignant, when, as she 
Rew. with i ee his arms, her first inquiry was 
for Hyppo 

Adrian had strength to relate to her how 
how the Prince was now to make his first_en- 





vancing, and going to their w Bat 
in the clergy vs house none were yet stir- 
ring, and the curtains remained closed. 


trance into the world with suited to 
his rank; how he would form a distinguished 
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marriage ; and with the young Princess, his 
spouse, would take possession of his father’s 
alace. How he had just entered manhood, 
ad put off childhood, and that it did not be- 
come her to think of him. 

While Adrian was speaking, Lucie became 
more and more pale; even he felt his blood 
flow more slowly at the glance of the affright- 
ed, wounded doe; but it was necessary to in- 
flict the wound in her heart, though his own 
should bleed more than hers. 

—— she could not well imagine why no- 
ble, good, and polite people should not love her 
because they held a different position in the 
world, yet the comfortless thought came over 
her with fearful clearness, that Hyppolith was 
forever lost to her. And when Adrian con- 
cluded by requiring a promise that she would 
have no interview with the young Prince with- 
out his special permission, and strictly forbade 
her to enter into any the least engagement 
with him, she felt that there was an end to her 
enjoyment of life. 

As long as Adrian was with her, she com- 
forted and iy ore herself with the belief 
that all would -be well; but when he left her, 
and she was alone in her sorrow, it was as if 


her best beloved were dead, and called her to 
follow him te the = 





woe, which none interrupted. No one impor- 
tuned her with questions, none demanded the 
impossibility, serenity—and all exerted them- 
selves to promote her comfort, for all loved her. 

Now, after long tearful days, suddenly broke 
the auspicious morning. Hyppolith had been 
there, loved her as formerly, thought not of 
marrying a princess and leading a splendid 
life. He had sought her, and she remained to 
him the most exalted, the most lovely. Oh, 
this assurance, after long, sad misgiving, this 
dispelled doubt, this paradise restored! What 
is there more animating, more blessed, in the 
springtime of life? Now commenced a time 
of holy joy, of sweet hope, of rich contented- 
ness, @ time that in love’s remembrance claims 
the highest place; for this, unpolluted, is the 
guide of Heaven that conducts to the posses- 
sion there. Like Jacob, in a dream she might 
be said to have seen angels coming and going 
on her ladder. Words, glances, sighs, ribbons, 
flowers, looks, conjectures, sufficed to spin out 
a whole history, to weave dreams of delight. 
There is a life of fancy that requires much 
more trivial, yet more spiritual nourishment 
than what the sensualist laughs at, and whose 
language none but the initiated understand. 
Oft is such fancy-lore touched with rude hand, 
when it shrinks with inconceivable pain, and 
its bloom fades, it withers, or falls to ashes, out 
of which no phoenix ever rises. Or, rathér, 
it falls, and remembrance preserves its image, 
so that it is long in perishing, and we cease to 
desire it, as it cannot be sheltered from the 
sun’s rays and showers of rain, that must needs 
destroy its colors. 

The clergyman’s family were not unobser- 
vant of the singular change in Lucie’s charac- 
ter, but they attributed its cause to her pros- 
pect of soon returning to her mother. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





LETTER FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Makawao Mant, March 2, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 


Our Hawaiian election to choose representa- 
tives to the lower house took place the first 
Monday in January. This you will understand 
was the second regular election the people have 
held under their constitution. Of course, they 
need instruction ; first, relative to their privilege 
and duty to go to the ballot-box and choose their 
own representatives; and, second, “as to the 
method of voting. Last year, as no one took 
any interest in the election, all foreigners being 
on the full chase of the bauble,wealth, I feltit my 
duty to aid the . -E therefore gave them 
a public talk—told them that God had granted 
them another and a rich blessing, had inclined 
their rulers to make them freemen, and to allow 
every man of them to vote. I assured them 
that the friends of the Hawaiian nation in other 
lands would rejoice on hearing this, and I 
therefore exhorted them to make it a principle 
always to go to the polls, and in the fear of 
God to vote for good men. That they might 
proceed orderly, according to law, I went down 
to the public school-house, on the morning of 
the day of election. While the people of the re- 
mote districts were assembling, we spent a sea- 
son, as we had done for many years, in. united 

rayer to God for the conversion of the world. 

e then proceeded to the business of election. 
I explained more fully the duty and privilege 
of all the people in being allowed to vote, and 
I besought them all to become truly intelligent 
freemen, and to do themselves honor by select- 
ing and choosing, from year to year, the right 
sort of men. I also assisted the board of elec- 
tion in the proper discharge of their duty. *I 
remained with them during the whole day, and 
we had a most orderly election, and sent to the 
House “one of the best,” in the language of 
Judge Lee, the Speaker, “if not the very best 
member of the house. So much for the elec- 
tion of 1851. Did I exceed the duties of my 
office? Was there anything in all this incon- 
sistent with my office as a minister of Christ, 
and a pastor of one of His churches? If so, 
the foreigners did not speak of it in way of 
complaint. They feel too little interest in the 
result of election to attend or say anything re- 
specting it. 

But ere the time of election for 1852 arrived, 
a change in the prospects of foreigners had 
taken place. This was apparent as early as 
August, 1851, and at the annual moomrge the 
Agricultural Society it was proposed that the 
next Hawaiian legislature be requested to pass 
a law allowing planters to distil the refuse of 
their sugar and molasses into rum or alcohol. 
A long and animated discussion ensued; but 
the proposition was voted down by a large ma- 
jority. Still, some of the planters were deter- 
mined to make further efforts to carry their 
favorite point. Judging from their efforts made 
at this election, I think it likely that they had 
a consultation soon after the- meeting of the 
agricultural meeting last August, and recom- 
mended the’ plan of filling the next House of 
Representatives with men favorable to their 
views, and chiefly or all foreigners. At an 
rate, they did all in their power to carry this 
measure. Without consulting the natives, they 
nominated two foreigners at Honolulu ; one for 
Kamohe, on Oahu; and another, I think, for 
Eva, on the same island. They nominated one 
for Molohai, and sent thither printed votes. 
Another for Lahaina, and another for Maka- 
wao. They kept all secret, so far as the people 
and their: pastor were concerned. The first 
suspicion [ had was a few weeks previous to 
election, on seeing a notice from the sheriff of 
Mani, living at Lahaina, ordering the people 
to assemble for choosing their representative 
at the store of a foreigner, a room some ten 
feet by five. On behalf of the people I remon- 
strated with the sheriff, but he deigned me no 
reply. Accordingly, on the day of election, | 
met my people in the neighborhood of the said 
store. We spent two hours in prayer and con- 
versation in reference to the conversion of the 
world, and then went to the store. On my ar- 
rival, [ found some twenty-five or thirty foreign- 
ers, some three or four planters. the remainder 
laboring men, who of late have abundant leisure 
for any work their more talented neighbors 
have for them to do. Some of on were re 
hi charged with beer, and on my 4rri 
iter people seemed to fill them with wrath. 
Finding they could not indace the people to 
vote for their candidate, they opened upon me 
their batteries. They also abused the magi 
trate and the board of election, thou is 
board was an infinitely more table body 
of men than these foreigners could have selected 
from their own number. I was not to be driven 
from my post of duty by such men, nor would 
I leave miy people to be abused by them. | 
therefore held on till five o’clock, P. M., when 
the box was turned. On counting the 
we found about sixty had been given for a 
eigner residing at ee te more 
two hundred for Kaauwai, man whom 
sent the last I soon learned also 
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meekly as an angel suffers, did she bear her 


eohe and Honolulu, the foreign candidates were 
defeated by large majorities. I hope that they 
may learn a lesson from this defeat, and hence- 
forth treat the people with decent respect to 
their wishes. A large majority of the mem- 
bers of the house will be Hawaiian; and of the 
five or six foreigners, two or three are men of 
principle, and well-wishers of the native Gov- 
ernment. In this I greatly rejoice, for the next 
meeting of the legislature will be a very import- 
ant one, a new constitution having been pre- 
pared, and will be discussed for adoption. 

Do you ever see a Hawaiian newspaper? I 
would occasionally send you one, but for the 
abominable postage. Quite lately, somebody— 
names unknown, | think—got up a small, but 
a and contemptible sheet, called 
the “Weekly Argus.” This is the fourth at- 
tempt which the avowed and bitter enemies of 
the Government have made to establish a press 
in which they might vent their spleen towards 
the Government and the mission. At the Isl- 
ands these shameful revilings have done little 
hurt—abroad, it is thought, the influence of 
these papers has been bad. To give you a 
specimen of the abusive of some part of the 
foreign residents at the Islands, I will try 4 
send you an “Argus” or two. I shall be muc 
thoughts the Bat, rather than the Argus. 
More, all in good time. Yours, 

J. S. Green? 


GREAT RATIFICATION MEETING IN WASHING- 
TON. 


Wasuineton, June 9, 1852. 
Agreeable to a call of the Jackson Demo- 
cratic Association, a vast multitude of persons 
assembled in front of the City Hall this eve- 
ning, to ratify the Baltimore Democratic nom- 
inations. 
The platform was decorated with transpa- 
rencies and national flags, and before the open- 
ing of the meeting signal rockets were fired. 
A fine band of music was alsoin attendance, to 
vary the exercises of the occasion. 
The President, J. D. Hoover, Esq., of the Dem- 
ocratic Jackson Association, called the meet- 
ing to order at half-past 8 o’clock, when Gen. 
Robert Armstrong was selected as President 
of the meeting, supported by about thirty Vice 
Presidents, among whom were Thomas Ritchie 
and Amos Kendall, Esqs., and there were half 
a dozen Secretaries. 
Gen. Armstrong briefly expressed his thanks 
to the meeting for the honor of being called to 
preside. 
Mr. Ritchie was called for, and expressed 
his hearty concurrence in the nominations of 
the Convention, speaking in high terms of the 
candidates, and then causing a letter from Gen. 
Pierce to be read, dated Tremont House, Bos- 
ton, May 27, 1852, and addressed to Major 
Lally, in the course of which he says: 

“If the Compromise measures are not to be 
substantially and firmly maintained, the plain 
rights guarantied by the Constitution will be 
trampled in the dust. What difference can it 
make to you or me, whether the outrage shall 
seem to fall on South Carolina, or Maine, or 
New Hampshire? Are not the rights of each 
clearly dear to us all? I will never yield to a 
craven spirit, that, from considerations of pol- 
icy, which will endanger the Union. Enter- 
taining these views, the action of the Conven- 
tion must, in my judgment, be vital. If we of 
the North, who have stood by the constitu- 
tional rights of the South, are to be abandon- 
ed to any time-serving policy, the hopes of De- 
mocracy and of the Union must sink together. 
As I have told you, my name will not be be- 
fore the Convention, but I cannot help feeling 
that what is there to be done will be impor- 
tant beyond men and parties—transcendently 
important to the hopes of Democracy, progress, 
and public liberty.” [Great applause.] 





WM. BR. KING ON FREE-SOILISM. 


Col. Wm. R. Kine, of Alabama, was among 
the notables addressed by Messrs. Greer and 
Donaldson, last summer, in relation to the Pres- 
idency. Col. King’s response was as follows: 


TuscaLoosa, ALABAMA, July 26, 1851. 


Dear Sir: Your letter reached Selma after 
I had left for the mountains, and was forward- 
ed by the postmaster to this place. The divis- 
ions which unfortunately exist in the Demo- 


represent, deeply to be deplored; and a serious 
uestion is presented, can the evil be remedied ? 
or one, I must confess that [ can see no such 
indications, either North or South, as would 
lead to the belief that the breach will be speed- 
ily closed up; for so long asa large portion 
of the former Democracy of the North lend them- 
selves to the advocacy of Free Soil doctrines, 
and make common cause with the wnprincipled 
and the infamous agitators and Abolitionists, no 
portion of the Southern Democracy will ever 
be found acting in concert with them. All our 
troubles have arisen from the extraordinary con- 
duct of those professing Democrats, in whom the 
Democracy once re unbounded confidence, 
and felt delighted to honor; but for their base 
abandonment of principle, Abolitionism would 
have still been confined to a. portion of the Whig 
arty, and a small squad of ignorant fanatics. 
ut for them, the South would have been saved 
from that unjust legislation which has aroused 
a portion of her proud and excitable popula- 
tion seriously to contemplate a dissolution of 
the Union. Now, sir, much asI disapprove of 
any movement, either in the North or in the 
South, calculated to destroy this great Govern- 
ment, the finest, and, properly administered, the 
best the world ever saw, I am free to declare that 
I make many allowances for those of the South, 
who, smarting under a sense of injustice and 
wrong inflicted on them, would free themselves 
from all communion with States or people who, 
regardless of their constitutional obligations, 
are warring against their rights—rights, the 
preservation of which are essential to the per- 
sonal security of every Southerner, and which, 
if not respected, would make,a union with 
those who—to obtain political power, or for 
any other cause, would set them at naught—a 
curse, certainly not a blessing. How, then, can 
we of the South unite in council with those 
who have not only shown themselves regard- 
less of our safety. but. judging from the past, 
would unhesitatingly pave the way for making 
our section a secorid San Domingo—and coolly 
look on, if they did not rejoice, to see the blood 
of our mothers, wives, and sisters, moisten their 
native soil, did it give such a doubtful boon as 
liberty to such a people as the blacks? I have 
ever been a Democrat of the Jeffersonian school, 
and | am firmly impressed with the belief that 
the permanency of our Government depends 
on its being administered in strict accordance 
with Democratic principles: and yet I cannot 
consent to owe the temporary ascendency of 
the Democratic party to a union with Aboli- 
tionists. With the good and frue Democrats 
of the North and Northwest, 1 am ready to 
meet as brother meets brother ; to stand with 
them shoulder to shoulder, and contend for vic- 
tory, be our standard-bearer whom he may, 
come from what quarter he may, only let him 
be faithful to the guarantees of the Constitu- 
tion and the uncompromising enemy of all dis- 
organizers. But we must have no pretended 
friends in our camp, who, while tne “hail, 
brothers,” would stab us under fth rib. 
If the true Democracy cannot bear aloft the 
flag of victory, better let it trail in the dust 
than be upheld by the hands of those who; to 
subserve their nefarious purposes, would as 
readily trample it under feet as wave it to the 
breeze. I believe I speak the sentiment of 
nine-tenths of the Democracy of this State, 
when I say we have no sectional preferences, 
and stand fully prepared to give our support 
to the nominees of a Democratic Convention, 
perly constituted, whether they reside in 
the North, the South, the East, or the West. 
Many of us, however, entertain the opinion 
it, under existing circumstances, it would 
be true policy, and productive of the best in- 
terests of the and the country, to have 
a Northern man designated for the Presiden-. 
ey. Individually, although { have a Lanier 
I could give my gupport 
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any of the distinguished gentlemen you have 


cratic party are indeed, as you so forcibly . 
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named, either for the first or second office, know- 

























































































ing, as I their intelligence, integrity, and 
dipution fae whole country. Wi not next 


winter be early enough to fix on the time for 
holding the Convention ? 

The place is of minor Me EET I do not 
think the people of this State have, as yet, | 
turned their attention to this matter. For the | 
kindly terms in which you are pleased to speak 
of me personally, accept my thanks. I hope 
to have the pleasure of seeing you in Washing- 
ton. Faithfully, your obedient servant, 

s Wii R. Kine. 
C. H. Donaldson, Esq. * : 
The original is now in the possession of an 


active Democrat in our as A he Ea al 
ew ror Trioune. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 


The Democratic Convention has made its 
nomination. This week the Whig Convention 
will announce its ticket. Early in August, it 
is stated, the National Free Soil-Convention 
will meet. 

The National Era will keep its readers ad- 
vised of the movements of Parties, their Prin- 
ciples, Purposes, and Prospects; and their Po- 
sition, especially as relates to the Question of 
Slavery. 

Persons subscribing for six months from the 
ist of July, will receive the paper till the 1st of 
January, thus securing a full view of the entire 
Campaign, its results, and its bearings upon 
the preliminary movements in the next session |: 
of Congress. 

_ Twelve copies of the paper will be sent for 
the six months. for $9—the person making up 
the club entitling himself to an extra copy ; or, 

For the five months from July 1st to Decem- 
ber ist, covering the campaign and its results, 
twelve copies will be sent for $7.50—the per- 
son making up the club being entitled to an 
extra copy. 

The record of Mr. Pierce, which we publish 
this week, will be republished in the early part 
of next month, for the benefit of those subscri- 
bers who may commence on the first of July. 
It shall be our aim to furnish impartially the 
important facts in relation to all the contend- 
ing Parties. 

Will not our friends who regard the Era as 
qualified to spread correct political informa- 
tion and disseminate sound political sentiments, 
do what they can, by the formation of clubs 
and otherwise, to secure it still larger access to 
the public mind? We must rely upon their 
well-directed efforts. An uncompromising op- 
ponent of the Pro-Slavery policy of the old po- 
litical organizations, it still expects to obtain a 
fair hearing from the liberal men who continue 
i to support them, though under protest. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Bills are on their way to subscribers whose 
terms expire at the close of the first half of the 
present volume. Keep watch for them. Let 
no one suffer a hiatus in his subscription. We 
take it for granted that few will be willing to 
lose the paper, on the eve of a Presidential 
struggle—to say nothing of the new interest 
that will be given to it by the Letters of Grace 
Greenwood from Europe, and the contributions 
of Mrs. Stowe. 





UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


Copies of this work are for sale at the office 
of the National Era, on 7th street. Price—in pa- 
per covers, $1 ; cloth, $1.50 ; cloth, full gilt, $2. 

Persons at a distance of not over 500 miles 
can have this work in paper covers mailed to 
them, free of postage, on addressing L. Clephane, 
at this office, and enclosing $1 in money and 
27 cents in post office stamps—over 500 miles 
the postage will be 54 cents. 






















NORTHERN MARTYRDOM. 


Some time ago we directed attention to the 
ingratitude with which Mr. Webster was treat- 
ed by the Slaveholding Interest. He had done 
and sacrificed more to secure it against dis- 
turbance than any other Northern man. He 
had thrown himself into the “imminent dead- 
ly breach,” and there breasted the tide of 
Public Opinion, whieh, rushing onwards, gath- 
ering volume and strength as it surged, threat- 
ened to everwhelm its supporters. In the dark 
hour they looked to him for safety—they were 
full of admiration for his heroic patriotism— 
his great services could never be forgotten. 
Bat the hour passed away, and with it, the man. 
The man who had helped them out of danggy, 
had done so at the vost of his availability, and 
to other quarters they looked for aid in future 
struggles. Gratitude is very amiable in its 
place ; but among politicians, it is a sentiment, 
not principle of action. Mr. Webster, in giv- 
ing strength to the South, had lost strength in 
the North; and in losing strength in the 
North, had lost availability to the South. 

The case of Mr. Webster is not an excep- 
tion : it illustrates a general rule. What was 
the history of Mr. Van Buren? Once an An- 
ti-Slavery politician, an opponent of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, an advocate of justice to the 
colored man, in an evil hour, forgetting all his 
antecedents, he became an ally of the Slave- 
holding Interest, pledged himself to its extre- 
mest demands, and used all his power for their 
enforcement. The supporters of that Interest 
had not yet learned by experience the loss of 
influence entailed upon a Northern man by 
conspicuous services in its behalf, and nomi- 
nated him for a second term; but his over- 
whelming defeat opened their eyes, and in 

1844, grateful, of course, for his devotion, but 
not inclined to sacrifice themselves with him, 
his claims were disregarded, and a more avyail- 
able leader was chosen. 
“In 1848, their choice was. General Cass, not 
for what he had suffered, but for what he had 
















































































do. It was believed that the effect upon North- 
ern mind of his opposition to the Wilmot Pro- 
viso would be counteracted by his doctrine— 
the right of the people of a Territory to deter- 
mine their own institutiens—and by the use 
his friends, assuming that the Mexican law 
prohibiting Slavery was in force, could make 
of that doctrine. The result showed that this 
was a mistake, and that the General, in his 
attempts to conciliate the Slaveholding Inter- 
est, had reduced his Northern strength. Had 
he been purely selfish in his policy, and clear- 
sighted, he would at once have sought to 
strengthen himself in his own section; but, 
pursuing an opposite course, he manifested in- 
creased devotion to the Slaveholding Interest, 
and labored to-secure compliance with its most 
rigorous demands. And no less zealous was 
Mr. Buchanan, an old ally of that Interest, 
and an aspirant, like General Cass, to Presi- 
dential honors, on the strength of services ren- 
dered and to be rendered in its behalf. Its sup- 
porters were delighted with their labors, en- 
larged upon their sacrifices, remembered them 
always in their speeches and resolutions; but 
the fatal blunder—forfeited availability at the 
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done, and, in their judgment, was qualified to | 


rx 


either would haye secured the nomination. 
But they would not do it. They foresaw de- 
feat under such leadership. They knew that 
these men had sacrificed too much for them 
to be available. This is the secret of the nomi- 
nation of Franklin Pierce. They knew he was 
as loyal as they were, that he would labor to 
fulfil all their demands, but he had been out 
of public life for many years, had not been 
mixed up in any recent controversies, had not 
rendered himself particularly obnoxious by 
conspicuous efforts in the late sectional con- 
flicts, and was therefore available. He had 
not done them so much service as Gass or Bu- 
chanan, but he was qualified to be more ser- 
viceable in future. And so, gratitude was sac- 
rificed to self-interest. The disabled heroes of 
the battle lately fought, were abandoned ; they 
chose a new champion, who, whatever his ser- 
vices, will be in like manner deserted as worth- 
less, tlfe moment his zeal in behalf of Slavery 
has disabled him at the North. 

Northern Martyrdom in behalf of Slavery is 
one of the most instructive chapters in the his- 
tory of American Politics. 





MR. PIERCE AND THE ANTI-SLAVERY MOVE- 


MENT 


Mr. Pierce voted, when in Congress, to re- 
spect the right of petition as exercised by the 
Abolitionists. In 1837, when, after having 
served his State in the House of Representa- 
tives, he had taken his seat asa member of the 
United States Senate, he voted to receive, in 
the usual manner, a petition asking for the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
end sustained his vote by his voice. He took 
the same ground with Mr. Adams, as to the 
propriety of the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict, but declared that “he would give no vote 
which might be construed into a denial of the 
right of petition.” That was a time when the 
influence of slavery was in the ascendant, when 
it was the fashion to toss back such petitions 
with contempt in the faces of those who pre- 
sented them, and it required some courage in 
a politician of the Democratic school to con- 
front and defy the imperious demand of the 
South, that all memorials and applications of 
this nature should be rigidly excluded from 
the notice of Congress. The right to ask for 
the extinction of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia is now admitted; but Franklin Pierce, 
whatever be his opinions respecting the Com- 
promise, was one of the earliest to assert it. 
New York Evening Post. 
Mr. Pierce will be as much surprised as 
Mr. Orr of South Carolina to learn that he 
has ever stood opposed to any of the impe- 
rious demands of the South. Our friends of 
the Evening Post have derived their informa- 
tion from a very partial record, as we shall 
now show. 
Mr. Pierce entered Congressin 1833. Monday, 
February 2d, 1835, the House of Representatives 
proceeded to the consideration of seyeral peti- 
tions and memorials from sundry citizens of 
the State of New York, one of which wassigned 
by eight hundred ladies, praying the abolition 
of slavery and the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia, presented by Mr. Dickson. The 
war on the right of petition was at this time 
about commencing, but Mr. Dickson was al- 
lowed to speak in behalf of the passage of the 
petition ; and, at the close of his remarks, he 
moved to refer the papers to a select commit- 
tee. 
Mr. Chinn did not mean “to disturb the 
deep sympathy or the tender mercies of the 
gentleman from New York;” “he only moved 
to lay the whole subject on the table,” and upon 
that question he demanded the yeas and nays. 
The friends of the right of petition took the 
ground that petitions should not only be re- 
ceived, but considered and referred. Their op- 
ponents, while recognising it in form by receiv- 
ing petitions, denied it in fact, by insisting 
that they should be laid upon the table at once, 
and without debate. . 
The question was taken upon Mr. Chinn’s 
motion, and decided in the affirmative—yeas 
117, nays 77. The South, aided by such men 
as Wise, Pickens, Peyton, Bynum, Pinckney, 
and Gilmer, with its Northern allies, voted 
yea » John’ Quincy Adams and his friends, nay. 
Among the affirmative votes is that of Franx- 
LIN PieRcE.* 
Wednesday, December 16, 1835, Mr. Fair- 
field presented a petition from 172 women, for 
the abolition of slavery and the slave trade in 
this District, and moved it be laid upon the 
table. Mr. Slade moved that it be printed. 
The question was taken on the first motion, 
and decided in the aflirmative—yeas 180, nays 
31—the South, with its Northern allies, inclu- 
ding Frank.in Pierce voting yea, John Q. 
Adams and his friends, nay. | 
Mr. Vanderpoel moved to lay the motion to 
print on the table; and this motion prevailed— 
yeas 169, nays 49—FRaNKLIN PieRce again 
voting in the affirmative, with the Slavehold- 
ers.f 
Friday, December 18, 1835, a protracted de- 
bate sprung up in the House, on the presenta- 
tion of a petition by Mr. Jackson of Massachu- 
setts, praying the abolition of slavery in the 
District. 
The work of petitioning on the subject of 
slavery had now fairly commenced. Up to this 
time, the usual mode of getting rid of the pe- 
titions had been by laying them upon the table 
without debate. This prevented their consid- 
eration, and excluded all agitation. But a few 
Southern men of extreme views, incensed by 
what they regarded assaults upon the peculiar 
institution, or determined to open the door for 
sectional controversy, for the sake of embar- 
rassing the Administration or promoting Dis- 
cussion, determined upon a more violent course 
of procedure. The presentation of the petition 
by Mr. Jackson was used as an occasion. Mr, 
Hammond of South Carolina moved that it be 
rejected; Mr. Garland of Virginia, that it be 
laid upon the table. A rambling conversation 
followed, upon points of order. At last, for the 
purpose of getting at the question of rejection, 
Mr. Hammond and his friends agreed to have 
the petition considered, and Mr. Garland with- 
' drew his motion to lay upon the table, It was 
immediately renewed by Mr. Beardsley of New 
York. The House became again perplexed 
with points of order, until Mr, Thomas of 
Maryland, to relieve the members who had 
‘voted for consideration from their difficul- 
ties, moved to reconsider the motion by which 
the House had agreed to consider the petition. 
A most exciting debate followed. Some of the 
Southern members avowed that they desired 
agitation, for the purpose of being able to vin- 
dicate their institutions; some deprecated agi- 
tation ; all denounced it; and they were sus- 
‘tained by the Northern allies of the Slave Power, 
who abused the anti-slavery men, and were wil- 
ling to go all lengths for the suppression of agi- 
tation, so that they might be spared the dan- 
gerous task of an undisguised denial of the 
right of petition. For himself, Mr. Beards- 
ley said, he was ready to give a direct vote upon 
the petition, a vote that should mark the opin- 
ion of the House upon the character of such pe- 
titions,-by saying affirmatiyely that they would 
not consider it. “If that would meet the views 
of honorable gentlemen, he was willing to mod- 
ify his motion to lay on the table, and to move 
‘that the House would not consider the petition, 
or would reject its prayer; although laying it 
‘on the table, he thought, was equivalent to 
| either of the modifications indicated.” 
__Mr. Mason of Virginia hoped that the gen- 
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tleman from New York would so modify his 
motion that they could have a direct vote on 
rejecting the petition. “If the House is pre- 


tion, why not reject it at once? To refer the 
petition is an act of supererogation, which can 
do no good, and will do much mischief.” He 
hoped the House would reconsider, and then at 
once refuse to consider the petition, or reject it. 
FRanxiin Pierce hoped the motion to re- 
consider would be withdrawn, and that Mr. 
Beardsley would so far modify his motion “as 
to meet the approbation of all who are most 
sensitive upon this agitating question;” “ and 
he rose to add his request to the suggestion 
made by his friend from Virginia,” [Mr. Ma- 
son.] He was anxious for a direct vote upon 
the question : he could not bear that any impu- 
tation should rest upon the North in conse- 
quence of the misguided and fanatical zeal of 
a tew—comparatively few,” Xe. 

The motion to reconsider was laid upon the 
table—yeas 119, nays 72. 

Mr. Beardsley, persisting in his motion to- 
lay the petition on the table, so as to get rid of 
debate and excitement, the question was taken, 
and decided in the negative—yeas 95, nays 121. 
Those who voted yea were the conservative men 
of the South, and their Northern allies: those 
who voted nay were the extreme men of the 
South, who wished to force an undisguised de. 
nial of the right of petition, and the true friends 
of the right of petition, who were intent upon 
putting an end to the policy by which that 
right had been practically nullified, while tech- 
nically recegnised. As might have been ex- 
pected, John Quincy Adams voted nay, and 
FRANKLIN Prerce, yea. 

The motion to lay upon the table having 
failed, Mr. Hammond moved that said petition 
be, and the same is hereby, rejected. The de- 
bate then preceeded with great animation, 
and during its progress, the fact was brought 
to the notice of the House that a similar peti- 
tion, presented that very day by Mr. Briggs of 
Massachusetts, had through inadvertence been 
referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. ‘Mr. Patton moved to reconsider 
this vote; and then the whole subject wént over 
till the following Monday, the House adjourn- 
sing till that day. 

Monday, December 21st, it was again taken 
up, and after debate, the majority being unable 
to agree upon any more summary mode of pro- 
ceeding, a motion to lay upon the table the pe- 
tition, and all motions in relation to it, pre- 
vailed—yeas 140, nays 76—the South generally 
and its Northern allies, including FranxLin. 
Pierce, voting yea, John Quiucy Adams and 
his friends, with a few Southerners hostile to 
any kind of indirection, voting nay. 

Mr. Owens htd previously sent to the Chair 
the following resolutions : 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the ques- 
tion of the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia ought not to be entertained by Con- 
gress : ' 

“That in case any petition praying the abo- 
lition of slavery in the District of Columbia be 
hereafter presented, it is the deliberate opinion 
of this House that the same ought to be laid 
upon the table without reading.” 


He now moved that the rules be suspended, 
to enable him to offer these resolutions. The 
motion was lost—yeas 100, nays 115—FRank- 
Lin Prerce voting with the Slaveholders yea, 
John Quincy Adams and his friends, nay. 

Mr. Patton of Virginia, called up his motion 
to reconsider the motion by’which a petition 
for the abolition of slavery in the District had 
been referred; and thereupon a fierce debate 
arose on the general question ef slavery, (occu- 
pying three days;) in the course of which the 
Northern view of the subject was presented at 
length and with great ability by Wm. Slade. 
The question of reconsideration was decided 
on the 23d in the affirmative, yeas 148, naqs 
61—the South and its Northern allies, with 
FrankLIN Pierce, voting yea, and Joun Quin- 
cy Apams and his friends nay. 

The petition and motion to commit were 
then summarily laid upon the table, yeas 144, 
nays 67—FRANKLIN Pierce yoting, as before, 
nay, Joun Quincy Apams yea.* 

Febyuary 15, 1836, Mr. Pierce obtained 
leave to make'a personal explanation. He read 
from an Abolition paper an article making se- 
vere stricture’ upon his speech of a former day, 
in which he had said that not one in five hun- 
dred of his constituents was in favor of the 
abolition of slavery in the District. He de- 
nounced the paper as “insignificant and 
odious,” denounced the anti-slavery movement, 
and undertook to discredit all the petitions on 
the subject of slavery, whether from his own 
State or others.+ ‘ 
February 8, 1836, the resolution of Mr. 
Pinckney was adopted, for raising a select 
committee, to which were referred all papers 
relating to the subject of slavery, and which 
was instructed to report that Congress has no 
constitutional power to interfere in any way 
with the institution of slavery in the States, 
and ought not to interfere in any way with 
slavery in the District of Columbia. The res- 
Glution was divided, and Frankuin Pierce 
voted in the affirmative on every part of the 
instructions.{ 

February 23, 1836, Mr. Adams presented a 
petition for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict, and moved its reference to the select’ 
committee on the subject. Mr. Shepherd ob- 
jected to its reception; Mr. Davis moved to 
lay that preliminary question on the table ; 
and his motion prevailed, yeas 120, nays 86— 
Franktin Pierce voting yea, with the South, 
Joun Quincy ADams and his friends nay. The 
effect of the motion was to lay the question of 


to entertain the petition.§ 

May 18, 1836, Mr. Pinckney, from the select 
committee on the subject, made a report con- 
cerning the disposition of papers relating to 
the question of slavery, concluding with the 
following resolutions : Saat 

“ Resolved, That Congress possesses no con- 
stitutional authority to interfere in any way 
with the institution of slavery in any of the 
States of this Confederacy. 

* Resolved, That Congress ought not to in- 
terfere in any way with slavery in the District 
of Columbia. 

“And whereas it is extremely important and 
desirable that the agitation of this subject 
should be finally arrested, for the Lr spas Ofy 
restoring tranquillity to the public mind, your 
committee respectfully recommend the adop- 
tion of the following additional resolution, 
viz : 

“ Resolved, That all petitions, memorials, 
resolutions, propositions, or papers, relating in 
any way, or to any extent whatsoever, to the 
subject of slavery or the abolition of slavery, 
shall, without being either printed or referred, 
be laid upon the table, and that no further ac- 
tion shall be had thereon.”|| 

Various motions were made, and points of 
order raised, and the subject went over to the 
next day, when a hot discussion took place, a 
few extreme men from the South objecting to 
the resolutions, because they did not assert ex- 
plicitly the absence of constitutional power in 
Congress to abolish slavery in the District. 
The morning hour expired before any question 
was taken; and the subject did not again 
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pared to decide upon the principle of the peti- 


reception on table, thereby virtually refusing 


me up till the 25th, when, after a long 
speech from a Southern member, the gag was 
applied in the shape of the previous question, 
Mr. Adams struggling in vain to be heard, and 
the main question was ordered to be put, yeas 
109, nays 89—FRANKLIN Pierce voting with 
the South. Points of order were raised by 
the friends “of free discussion, but they were 
overruled by the Chair, and, on an appeal, his. 
decision was sustained by the usual vote— 
FRANKLIN Prerce voting in the affirmative. 
The first resdlation was generally agreed to ; 
the second, by a vote of 132 to 45; the third, 
by a vote of 117 to 68—FRANKLIN Pierce in 
both cases voting yea, with the South and its 
allies, and Mr. Adams and his friends, nay. A 
few extreme Southern men refused to vote for 
the reason assigned above.* 
This was the first gag law on the subject of 
petitions adopted in Congress; Mr. Pierce 


.| was @ member of the select committee: that 


prepared and reported it; and he gave his in- 
fluence and votes for it in all its stages, until 
it was adopted by the House: and in a debate 
in the Senate, December, 1837, he publicly 
avowed that he had concurred fully in the sen- 
timents of Mr, Pinckney’s report, and further 
examination had confirmed him in his opin- 
ion.t| The report contained a long and elab- 
orate argument ugainst the abolition of slavery 
in the District, (on the grounds that it would 
would be a violation of good faith, would en- 
danger the interests of Maryland and Virginia, 
would be a blow aimed at the institution of 
slavery in the South ;) and also an argument 
against emafieipation, even by the States, as 
fraught with the most mischievous conse- 
quences.{ In all this, Mr. Pierce declared 
his entire ¢oncurrence. 

December 26, 1836, Mr. Apams presented a 
petition ftom citizens of Pennsylvania for the 
abolition of slavery and the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia. In reply to a question 
by Mr. Picktns, the Speaker said that the rule 
adopted at the last session for the disposition 
of all such yetitions, expired with the session. 
A motion wa} immediately made to lay it upon 
the table, and it prevailed, yeas 116, nays 36— 
Frankiin FPrerce among the yeas, Joun 
Quincy Apays among the nays.§ 

January 9, 1837, Mr. Adams presented a 
similar petitim; Mr. Glascock of Ceorgia ob- 
jected to its reception; Mr. Parks moved to 
lay the question of reception on the table, and 
this motion prevailed—yeas 130, nays 69. We 
do not find the names recorded, but it is fair to 
presume that Mr. Pierce voted in the affirma- 
tive, from the fact that he had voted affirma- 
tively on an identical motion made by Mr. 
Davis on the preliminary question in relation 
to the reception of a petition presented by Mr. 
Adams, Febmary 3, 1836. 

The Speaker said that the effect of this mo- 
tion was to ¢rrest the action of the House on 
the petition, and not to lay it upon the table. 
In other wards, the House refused to receive 
it.|| 

The sameday, Mr. Adams presented another 
Anti-Slavery petition, and the question was put 
directly on its reception. The Northern allies 
of the Slave Power were not prepared to deny 
in this gross manner the right of petition, 
though they had been constantly violating it 
in fact, and they voted with Mr. Adams and 
his friendyto receive it—the name of Frank- 
LIN Pierce being recorded for the first time on 
the same side with Mr. Adams’s. The petition 
having bten received, it was laid upon the 
table without debate or consideration—yeas 
156, nays 50—Frankiin Pierce voting with 
the yeas, John Quincy Adams with the nays.{[ 

January 16, 1837, several petitions for the 
abolition of slavery and the slave trade in the 
District were presented ; the question of recep- 
tionwas raised im every case, and laid upon 
the table—the Speaker deciding that the effect 
of the proceeding was to suspend ll action, 
and leave the petition exactly where it was. 
We have no record of the yeas and nays in 
these cases; but Mr. Pierce doubtless voted as 
he had previously done. 

January 18, 1837, the House, under the screw 

of the previous question, adopted, on motion of 
Mr. Hawes of Kentucky, the gag rule of the 
last session, reported by the select committee 
of whieh Mr. Pierce was a member, and in the 
report of which he entirely concurred. It was 
adopted by @ similar vote to that given for it 
at the last session.** 
February 6, 1837, Mr. Adams rose, and said 
he held in his hand a paper, on which, before 
it was presented, he desired to have the deci- 
sion of the Speaker, It was a petition from 
twenty-two persons declaring themselves to be 
slaves. He wished to know whether the Speaker 
considered such a petition as coming within 
the rules of the House, 

The reader of the debates in Congress, when 

Mr. Adams was struggling against fearful odds 
for the maintenance of the right of petition, 
will recollect what then took place. The House 
was shaken as witha tempest. Although Mr. 
Adams had not presented the petition, retain- 
ing it in his possesion, declining even to send 
it to the Speaker’s chair till he had obtained 
the decision of tht Speaker as to whether, if 
presented, it would come within the rule, the 
Slaveholding members, blinded by their indig- 
nation, gave way to excesses of passion, and 
introduced one resolution after another, with a 
view to inflict punishment on the venerable 
man for an act he had not committed. Several 
days were spent in this insensate attempt to 
crush the defender of the right of petition, and 
it was with extreme difficulty he obtained the 
floor to correct thé gross misrepresentations of 
his adversaries and vindicate his conduct. 
At last, they agreed to urge the following 
resolution, submitted by Mr. Patton of Virginia : 
“ Resolved, That any member who shall here- 
after present to the House any petition from 
the a of of ahd ought Fats poet gee 
as regardless 0 ings 0 ) 
Fights of the Soutliéen "States, and unffiendly 
to the Union. 

“ That the Hon. John Quincy Adams having 
solemnly disclaimed all design of doing any- 
thing disrespectful to the House, in the inquiry 
he made of the Speaker as to the petition pur- 
pms to be from slaves, and having, avowed 

is intention not hereafter to present the pe- 
tition to the House, being of opinion that it 
ought not to be presented: therefore all fur- 
ther proceedings in regard to his conduct do 
now cease.” 

It was moved to lay the whole subject on 
the table, but Mr. Adams and his friends keen- 
ly felt that, after all the vindictive assaults 
upon him, without opportunity having been 
allowed him for defence, this would be a dis- 
position of the subject highly unjust. They 
voted against the motion, as did the Southern 
members, who were anxious to have an expres- 
sion of opinion on the transaction, the motion 
failed—but Mr. Prerce did not vote at all. He 
would not yote to give Mr. Adams a chance to 
be heard; he would not vote against any of his 
Southern friends. 

February 9, the subject being still under 
discussion, the motion to get rid of the subject 
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by laying it on the table, was again made, and 
with a similar result—Mr. Prerce still decli- 
ning to vote. 

The question was then taken on the first of 
Mr. Patton’s resolutions, and decided in the 
negative—yeas 92, nays 105—Mr. Prerce not 
not voting. The recond resolution was also 
lost—yeas 21, nays 137—Mr. Prerce still not 
voting. 

Several Southern members voted against the 
first resolution of Mr. Patton, or refused to vete 
for it, inasmuch as the petition referred to was 
for the expulsion of Mr. Adams, not for the 
abolition of Slavery, and they were also un- 
willing to define in advance the kind of pun- 
ishment a member deserved who should pre- 
sent an Anti-Slavery petition from slaves. Mr. 
PreRcE, we presume, agreed with these; for 
on the 11th, we find him moving to reconsider 
the vote by which that resolution had been re- 
jected—the purpose being to modify it. It 
was reconsidered, yeas 145, nays 48, and then 
modified, so as to read— 

“ Resolved, That slaves do not ss the 
right of petition secured to the People of the 
United States by the Constitution.” 

After a great deal more discussion and de- 
nunciation, in the course of which Mr. Adams 
was threatened by Waddy Thompson with an 
indictment by the Grand Jury of the District 
of Columbia, his adversaries, failing in their 
attempt to censure him, settled down upon the 
following resolutions : 

“ An inquiry having been made by an hon- 
orable member from Massachusetts, whether 
a paper which he held in his hand purporting 
to be a petition from ceftain slaves, and de- 
ew themselves slaves, came within the or- 
der OF the House of the 18th of January, and 
the said paper not having been received by 
the Speaker, he stated that in a case so extra- 
ordinary and novel he would takegthe advice 
and consent of the House : 

“ Resolved, That this House cannot receive 
the said petition without disregarding its own 
dignity, the rights of a large class of citizens 
of the South and West, and the Constitution 
of the United States. 

“ Resolved, That slaves do not possess the 
right of petition secured to the People of the 
United States by the Constitution.” 

The first resolution was passed—yeas 160, 
nays 38 ; the second also—yeas 162, nays 18— 
Frankiin Prerce in both instances voting yea, 
John Quincy Adams, nay / * 

We have completed the record of Mr. Prerce 
in the House. It demonstrates that during 
the time he held a seat in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, he was an earnest, thorough, con- 
sistent opponent of Anti-Slavery agitation and 
Anti-Slavery discussion ; that he was constant- 
ly arrayed against Mr. Adams, the illustrious 
champion of the right of petition ; that, while 
recognising the technical right of petition, he 
uniformly voted virtually to abrogate it; that 
when the Slaveholders attempted to crush Mr. 
Adams, and with him the hope of free discus- 
sion in the House, he would not vote so as to 
secure. that venerable man a fair hearing; in 
a word, that he was the unwavering ally and 
supporter of the Slaveholding Interest. 


In the year 1837, Mr. Pierce became a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate. Following 
him thither, we shall find that he continued to 
pursue the same line of policy in relation to 
the Slavery Question. He took his stand by 
the side of Mr. Calhoun, and stood by him in 
his efforts to suppress Anti-Slavery agitation 
and discussion. 

December 18, 1837, Mr. Wall presented a 
petition from Anti-Slavery ladies in New Jer- 
sey, praying for the abolition of Slavery in the 
District of Columbia, and moved to lay it on 
the table. Mr. Hubbard moved to lay that 
motion on ti table. Mr. Clay was in favor 
of a reference, and a report against the prayer 
of the petition, with a view to quieting excite- 
ment. Mr. Calhoun wished by summary meas- 
ures to meet the question at once. As the 
action of Mr. Prerce in this case has been the 
subject of misapprehension with our friends of 
the Evening Post, we shall fully explain it, 
His whole course in the House had proved him 
an unrelenting opponent of Anti-Slavery dis- 
cussions and petitions; and he had uniformly 
sustained all gag-resolutions on the subject. 
But while violating the right of petition in 
effect, he had been politic enough to respect it 
in form. This course he continued in the Sen- 
ate. On this occasion he was in favor of re- 
ceiving the petition, and then of getting rid of 
it in any way best calculated to defeat its ob- 
ject and prevent agitation. He did not wish 
to give the Abolitionists a chance “to make up 
a false issue on the right of petition.” In an- 
other place he said—“ All we demand is, that 
since we are to be the first to feel the effects of 
Abolition ascendency at home, should it ever be 
acquired, (which, by the way, I by no means 
anticipate,) we may meet the question unem- 
barrassed, and not be driven by any course 
here upon a collateral issue, such as the right 
of petition or any other.” This is a key to 
the policy of Mr. Prerce. Mr. Rives was in 
favor of rejecting the petition at once—Mr. 
Hubbard, of laying the question of reception 
on the table, Mr. Prerce, of laying the peti- 
tion on the table. The avowed object of each 
was to stamp the petitions with disapprobation, 
to prevent all debate and consideration, to get 
rid of them as summarily as possible, every 
one meanwhile declaring his respect for the 
right of petition. 

“When petitions of this character should 
be received,” he said, “he would be prepared 
to act upon them without delay, to reject the 
prayer of the petitions, to lay them upon the 
table, or give them any other direction that 
might be thought best calculated to silence the 
agitators, and tranquillize the public mind. As 
a member of the Select Committee of the other 
House, of which Mr. Pinckney of South Caro- 
nina was ‘chairman, he had fully concurred 
in the sentiments of the report presented by 
that gent!eman at the first session of the twen- 
ty-fourth Congréss; and further examination 
and reflection had only served to confirm him 
in the opinion he at that time entertained ; but 
mad and fanatical as he regarded the schemes 
of the Abolitionists, and deeply as he deplored 
the consequences of their course upon all sec- 
tions of the Union, he could give no vote that 
might be construed into a denial of the right 
of petition, and thus enable them to change 
their position, and make up a false issue be- 
fore the country.” 

He had voted once in the House to lay upon 
the table the motion to receive an Anti-Sla- 
very petition; but so severely had he been 
handled for this, that he had become more 
scrupulous as to forms, and now aimed to 
reach the same object by laying petitions. on 
the table without debate, printing, or consider- 
ation. 

And this is the man whom the New York 
Evening Post represents as having stood with 
John Quiney Adais by the right of petition ! 

December 27, 1837, Mr. Calhoun brought 
forward his celebrated resolutions on the sub- 
ject of Slavery in the District, Territories, and 
States, designed avowedly to suppress the dis- 
cussion of all questions of Slavery. 

Several amendments were moved to the first 
four of these resolutions, intended to modify 
their phraseology so as to remove any implica- 
tion against free discussion, but they were 
firmly resisted by Mr. Calhoun and his friends, 
and in every case defeated—FRaNnKLIN Pierce 
uniformly voting with him. Mr. Morris, of 
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Ohio, for example, moved to strike out from 
the second resolution the words, “moral and 
religious,” with a view of exempting from de- 
nunciation the moral and religious discussion 
of Slavery; and this seemed so reasonable, 
that even Mr. Buchanan recorded his name in 
favor of it; but it was lost—FrankLIN Pierce 
voting nay with Mr. Calhoun. 

Mr. Morris moved, also, an amendment to 
the third resolution, declaring the freedom of 
speech and of the press, on all subjects, indis- 
putable, and under the supervision only of the 
States in which such freedom was exercised ; 
but this was rejected, we believe, by the same 
vote. 

The first four resolutions, with some slight 
modification, were then adopted—Frank.in 
Pierce recording his vote in favor of every one 
of them. 

When the fifth resolution came up, asserting 
substantially that efforts by the People of the 
States or the States themselves to procure the 
abolition of slavery in the District or Territo- 
ries, were “ direct and dangerous attacks on the 
institutions of the Slaveholding States,” though 
all the States are made responsible by the Con- 
stitution and Congress for Slavery in the Dis- 
trict and Territories, Mr. Prerce took occasion 
to define his position. This resolution, he said, 
was the ground on which this eontest was to 
be determined; “with, perhaps, some modifica- 
tion, would present the true issue here and to 
the country—an issue which would raise, not a 
mere question of expediency, but one of a 
much higher character, in which the public 
faith is directly involved.” He then proceeded 
to sustain the resolution in its length and 
breadth, and to vindicate the whole series as 
offered by Mr. Calhoun against the assaults 
made upon them. 

But, while Mr. Pierce was anxious to put 
through all these resolutions, Mr. Clay and 
other Slaveholding Senators thought the fifth 
and sixth too sweeping and unguarded ; and he 
moved a substitute, directed only against inter- 
ference by the citizens of one State with the 
institutions of another, containg no declaration 
that attempts to bring about the abolition of sla- 
very here “were a direct and dangerous attack 
upon the institutions of all the Slaveholding 
States,” but recognising, in express terms, the 
duty of Congress to receive and respectfully 
treat all petitions, in decorous language, against 
slavery in the District. This substitute was 
adopted, with some slight modification—19 to 
18—Mr. Bucuanan and Mr. Cray voting yea, 
Mr. Catuoun and Mr. Pierce, nay. 

Subsequently, the substitute was divided, and 
its various parts amended and adopted succes- 
sively—Mr. CaLtnoun and Mr. Pierce gener- 
ally voting together. 

On motion of Mr. Preston of South Carolina, 
the sixth resolution of Mr. Calhoun was laid 
upon the table, on the ground that this branch 
of the subject would be more appropriately dig. 
cussed in connection with the resolutions intro- 
duced by him for the annexation of Texas to 
the Union. The vote stood 35 to 9—this time 
Mr. Pierce voting with the great majority 
against Mr. Calhoun.* 

January 3, 1838, two petitions were present- 
ed, one against the annexation of Texas and 
the admission of any new State tolerating sla- 
very; the other for the abolition of the inter- 
State slave trade. The motion to receive was 
laid upon the table—Mr. Pierce voting nay, 
in accordance with his policy, which was, to 
receive all such petitions, and lay them on the 
table instantly.+ 

January 9th, 1838, Mr. Prentice presented 
resolutions of the Legislature of Vermont, 
against the annexation of Texas, against sla- 
very in the District, and Atherton’s gag; and 
he moved that they be laid upon the table and 
be printed. The first part of the motion pre- 
vailed; and Mr. Lumpkin then moved to 
lay upon the table the motion to print. This 
was carried, and a sovereign State was thus 
insulted by the following vote—yeas 29, nays 
8—FRANKLIN Pierce voting, yea.t 

February 6, 1838, Mr. Morris presented 
a resolution directing the Committee on the 
Judiciary to inquire into certain matters per- 
taining to the institution of slavery in the States 
and Territories, and report thereon to the Sen- 
ate. Some of the Slaveholding members, with 
their Northern allies, manifested a desire to re- 
fuse its reception, but the rules of the Senate 
forbade this. Mr. Calhoun’s resolutions, in De- 
cember, had been respectfully received, laid 
upon the table, and ordered to-be printed. The 
resolution of Mr. Morris was at last laid 
upon the table; but, seeing the hostile disposi- 
tion of the Senate, he withdrew his motion to 
print. 

The Friday following, the resolution was 
called up, and Mr. Morris expressed a desire to 
address the Senate; but Mr. Norvell moved to 
lay the question of its consideration on the 
table. Mr. Buchanan requested him to with- 
draw it. Nobody would misapprehend his po- 
sition on this subject of abclition, but he was 
in favor of fair play. Mr. Clay had been per- 
mitted to address the Senate at length the day 
before, on presenting a memorial against abo- 
lition, and he thought the Senator from Ohio 
had a right to be heard in reply. After that, 
they could readily dispose of the subject. 

This was certainly a fair proposition, and 
creditable to Mr. Buchanan, but Norvell per- 
sisted in his motion ; and the Senate, 22 to 20, 
voted to lay the question of consideration on 
the table ; thus applying the gag to Mr.-Mor- 
ris, and virtually denying free speech to Ohio, 
while it recognised it in Kentucky. Mr. Pierce 
voted yea, together with Mr. Calhoun and his 
special friends, against Mr. Buchanan, Mr. 
Clay, and other advocates of “ fair play.” 

We have presented the record of Mr. Pierce 
as a Representative and a Senator in Congress. 
During his two terms in the House, aad until 
he resigned his ‘seat in the Senate, he was al- 
ways true to the Slave Power, and gave no vote 
which subjected him to its displeasure or sus- 
picion. 

It may be said that others in those days 
voted as he did, who since then have shown 
their devotion to Freedom. True, but he has 
continued unchanged. When John P. Hale, 
his intimate friend for twenty years, faithful to 
his convictions of right, denounced the annex- 
ation of Texas, in defiance of the edicts of his 
Party, Mr. Pierce, trampling under foot his 
long-standing friendship, turned upon the inde- 
pendent representative, followed on his track 
with relentless hostility, utterly proscribed him, 
and compelled the Democratic press of his 
State to eat its own words on that question. 
From that time he has been the leader of the 
Hunker Democracy of New Hampshire; and 
when Mr. Atwood, the regular nominee of the 
Democratic Party, frankly ayowed his disap- 
probation. of the Fugitive Slave Law, Mr. 
Pierce attempted, first to browbeat him into a 
retraction of his honest words, and then led on 
the Party in the work of making a new nomi- 
nation, of ascertained devotion to the Slave- 
holding Interest. 

On a public occasion in New Hampshire, 
after the’ passage of the Adjustment measures 
by Congress, he avowed his entire approbation 
of them; and the newspapers recorded the high 
Rl deadly — Rk ys een ones 
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praise awarded by him to Mr. Webster for his 
7th of March speech. 

In a letter to Major Lally, dated May 27, a 
few days before the late Convention, which was 
doubtless designed to be used in that body, 
he insisted that, for the sake of giving protec- 
tion and strength to the men who in New 
Hampshire had fought the battle for the Fugi- 
tive Law and Compromise, the Democracy of 
the nation ought to endorse these measures. 
This letter was read at the Ratification Mect- 
ing in this place, by Mr. Ritchie, as follows: 


Taemont House, Boston, May 27 1852. 
* * ¥ ¥ % * % 

I intended to speak to you more fully upon 
the subject of the Compromise Measures than 
[ had an opportunity to do. The importance 
of the action of the Convention upon this ques. 
tion cannot be over-estimated. I believe there 
will be no disposition on the part of the South 
to press resolutions unnecessarily offensive to 
the sentiments of the North. But can we say 
as much on our side? Will the North come 
cheerfully up to the mark of constitutional 
right? le not, a breach in our party is ineyi- 
table. The matter should be met at the thresh 
old, because it rises above party, and looks to 
the very existence of the Tealbderney. The 
sentiment of no one State is to be regarded 
upon this subject ; but having fought the battle 
in New Hampshire upon the Fugitive Slave Law. 
and upon what we believed to be the ground of 
constitutional right, we should of course desire 
the approval of the Democracy of the country, 
What I wish to say to you is this: If the 
Compromise measures are not'to be substan. 
tially and firmly maintained, the plain rights se- 
cured by the Constitution will be trampled in 
the dust. What difference can it make to you 
or me whether the outrage shall seem to fall 
on South Carolina, or Maine, or New Hamp- 
shire* Are not the rights of each equally 
dear to us all? T will never yield to a craven 
spirit that, from considerations of policy, would 
endanger the Union. Entertaining these views. 
the action of the Convention must, in my judg- 
ment, be vital. [If we of the North who have 
stood by the constitutional rights of the South 
are to be abandoned to any time-serving policy, 
the hopes of Democracy and of the Union must 
sink together. As I told you, my name will 
not be before the Convention ; but I cannot 
help feeling that what is there to be done will 
be important beyond men and parties—trans- 
cendently important to the hopes of Democratic 
progress and civil liberty. 

* ie * * x 
Your friend, Frank Pierce. 

We should like to see what was omitted! 

The action of the Convention was regarded 
by him as vital—a very different opinion from 
that entertained by the Evening Post.” The 
course which he so anxiously desired, and pro- 
nounced “ vital,” was adopted by the Conven- 
tion, and yet the Post strives to separate him 
from this policy, to exempt him from all re 
sponsibility for it, and then it gives him support 
while repudiating the platform—that is, advo- 
cates his election, and repudiates his Principles! 

Finally, the most ultra of the Slavery papers 
cordially sanction his nomination, as above all 
sectional suspicion. The Charleston Mercury 
pledges him the vote of South Carolina, ten to 
one. The Richmond (Va.) Examiner, a leading 
Democratic journal, which goes for slavery in 
the abstract,-says of him : 

“No fact is better knowg about Mr. Pierce 
than that he has ever held correct views of the 
sectional questions; that he is a steady oppo- 
nent of Northern fanaticism ; and that both in 
and out of the Senate he has always occupied 
a position satisfactory to Southern men. He 
is one of those Northern Democrats who have 
always stood by the Constitution in dealing 
with slavery, true to the right in storm and 
sunshine, in evil and good repute, careless of 
popular favor, scornful of desertion, and inflex- 
ible in their own resolve, 
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— “* Unmov'd, 
Unshaken, unseduc’d, unterrified.’ ” 

Then follows Mr. Orr of South Carolina, in 
a speech in the House, immediately after the 
nomination, in which he holds the following 
language : 

“But other questions have arisen since his Con 
gressional career opened, of the most delicate 
texture and gravest importance, which he has 
met as a patriot anda statesman. His voice 
was among the first heard on the floor of Con 





gress, in opposition to the fanatical schemes of 
the Abolitionists, when that question—so full 
of danger and dissension—was introduced here 
He proved himself eminently conservative upon 


that issue, and proclaimed boldly for maintain 
ing the constitutional rights of the South; his 
action was conformable to the creed you adopt 
ed last week at Baltimore, long before that 
creed was reduced to form and shape on paper 
Your resolution there is, that Congress has no 
power under the Constitution to interfere with 
or control the domestic institutions of the sev- 
eral States, and that such States are the sole 
and proper judges of everything appertaining 
to their own affairs, not prohibited by the Con- 
stitution ;-and that all efforts of the Abolition- 
ists, or others, made to induce Congress to in 

terfere with questions of slaverg, or to take in 

cipient steps in relation thereto, are calcula 

ted to lead to the most alarming and dangerous 
consequences, and that all such efforts have an 
inevitable tendency to diminish the happiness 
of the people, and endanger the stability and 
permanency of the Union, and ought not to be 
countenanced by any friend of our political 
institutions. If there should be one so cruel 
and ungenerous as to question his fidelity to 
the constitutional rights of my section—and | 
do not ask more than that from any man—let 
him recur to his speech in reply to Mr. Slade 
of Vermont, on the Abolition question. To the 
constitutional rights of the South he has been 
faithful among the faithless ; when others have 
been swept off by the wild waves of fanaticism, 
and turned their hearts and hands against the 
just rights of their Southern brethren, he— 
through all the changes and vicissitudes ot tor- 
tune—has stood as firm as his native granite 

hills, resolved that the Constitution alone should 

be the polar star of his political hopes and 

prospects. And although he was saddened by 

seeing, for a brief season, that cloud of fanati- 
cism which hovered over the entire North, ob- 
scure the sun of the republican faith even of 

New Hampshire, he never quailed in the gene- 
ral gloom. but trusted firmly that returning 
reason and justice would dispel its murky folds, 

and that it would again shine forth in all its 

brightness. Nor was he disappointed ; for abol- 

ition and its allies there were swept off ‘like 
autumn leaves before the wintry blast. 

“ Let me, then, conjure Southern men of “~ 
opposition to pause, and consider long and wel 
teore they enlist under doubtful colors to wage 
a war against one so true, so faithful, so bold, 
so fearless, as Franklin Pierce has proved him- 
self to be in upholding the Constitution. How 
many others fell when the tempter came 
When State after State deserted and embraced 
Abolitionism and Free-Soilism, and madness 
ruled the hour, he calmly surveyed the impend- 
ing ruin, sounded the alarm, and rallied hus 
native State on the side of reason and justice 
Be not ungrateful to one who stood by you 
when the issue was far more- momentous than 
a party triymph or defeat. It would be a sip 
not o tie amallest grade. If your nominee 
has proved, and still proves, his devotion to , 
Constitution, support him if your principles , 
mand it; but never strike down a true frien 
to serve a faithless enemy.” 

In the face of such a record, of such suppor" 
and such testimony, what do we see? The New 
York Evening Post clectioneering for him 
ex-Senator Dix, and ex-Free-Soiler John Van 
Buren, and ex-Abolitionist Henry B. Stanton 
with a crowd of other Free Soil Democrat, 
praising and advocating the nomination ” 
loudly as they praised and advocated the nom! 
nation of Martin Van Buren in 1848, made . 
Principles and for Purposes directly opposed 
those on which the nomination of Mr. Pier? 
is now. made! a 

Once more we appeal to our Free Soil al 
ocratic friends not committed to the _, 
tion.. You now know the antecedents of a. 
candidate and his present position. On t ; 
paramount question he is and always has 1 
directly and vitally opposed to you. You i 
the platform—no sophistry can explain o¥ 
the fact that it was as fairly adopted as °° 





platform ever was by a political Conyentio 
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You know that Mr. Pierce insisted upon the 
adoption of the offensive features which char- 
acterize it; that he fully represents it; that his 
success will be the ratification of that platform 
by the Democracy of the United States. It con- 
tains no word in favor of Land Reform, no 
word in favor of placing the Government of the 
United States, in its foreign relations and nego- 
tiations, on the side of the Democratic Prin- 
ciple in Europe—no word in favor of just pro- 
tection to the river and lake commerce of the 
West, a commerce more valuable than all our 
foreign trade; but, with a single exception, 
it refers to old issues, which either have been 
settled, or no longer constitute questions be- 
tween the two parties; and the exception— 
the only new @rticle in the platform—is ad- 
verse to all your convictions, abhorrent to all 
your sympathies. 

On what principle, in what way, by what 
device of reason or sophistry, can you justify 
to yourselves or to others, the support of such 
a platform, such a nomination? Is a man 
bound to go with his party, right or wrong? 
Can he not refuse, openly and manfully, to 
support it when it does wrong, when it calls 
upon him to yote on a wrong issue, and go 
with it when it does right? We care nothing 
about third parties: but in certain crises, move- 
ments by party men, independently of their 
party or in opposition to it, are demanded by 
conscience, consistency, true manhood, the best 
interests of the country. And at such times 
personal hazards must be braved. The man 
must make up his mind to die, politically, 
rather than die, morally. 

Let. him once conceive this high resolve, and 
he is safe. In the long‘ran, he will by this 
noble daring, best promote his own political 
interests; but, in any event, he saves his honor, 
his self-respect, his position in the judgment of 
all whose good opinion is worth having. In 
more senses than one is it true, that he who 
would save his life shall lose it; and he who 
is willing to lose his life, shall save it. We 
have in our eye two striking illustrations of 
this truth, afforded by the case of one public 
man who found his life in that which threat- 
ened his destruction; and another distin- 
guished and eloquent gentleman, who in the 
attempt to save his life, lost it—shall it be for- 
ever ? 


HOW IT WAS EFFECTED. 

The newspapers inform us that the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Pierce was a mere accident—the 
result of a kind of spontaneous combustion— 
and that it took him as much by surprise as 
anybody else. 

Politicians are a harmless, undesigning set 
of men. Their movements are always sponta- 
neous, of course. The strangest results are 
produced in a most inexplicable manner, and 
they seem willing that Providence should have 
the credit of them. 

Now, to men of ordinary intelligence in po- 
litical affairs, it seemed highly probable, for 
many months before the-Convention, that the 
personal animosities between the friends re- 
spectively of Cass, Buchanan, and Douglas, 
would prevent the nomination of any one of 
them. 

Is it any wonder that certain leading poli- 
ticians of the South, in view of this contingen- 
cy, should have consulted beforehand with cer- 
tain Northern politicians, and concocted a plan 
for bringing out a new candidate, whenever the 
Convention should have been exhausted by in- 
effectual ballotings? 

Were the visit of Gideon Pillow to his old 
comrade in New Hampshire, and the alleged 
consultation between Henry A. Wise, Caleb 
Cushing, Paul George, and Mr. Pierce, and 
the letter of Mr. Pierce to Major Lally on 
the Compromise, dated May 27th, and read 
by a member of the Virginia delegation in the 
Convention to his brother delegates, and the 
letter of Mr. Campbell of New Hampshire, 
(formerly editor of the Fredericksburg Re- 
corder,) also read to these delegates, vouching 
for his “entire soundness,’ and the adroit 
transfer of the Virginia vote to Mr. Pierce, 
after breaking the shock, by lighting on 
Mr. Dickinson in its way, (who, it was well 
understood, could not be nominated,) and the 
adhesion of Georgia and North Carolina, after 
a lapse of time sufficient to preclude the ap- 
pearance of concert—all accidents—the effects 
of spontaneous combustion ? 

Pshaw! It is not worth while to presume 
too much on the greenness of the great Public. 


CHRISTIAN ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


This body met at Ravenna, Ohio, on the 2d 
of June. Some of the most distinguished friends 
of the Anti-Slavery cause were present. The 
following gentlemen were chosen permanent 
officers, viz: 

Rev. John Keep, President; G. Keene and 
Rey. George Gordon, Vice Presidents; Lyman 
W. Hall Esq., of Ravenna, and Rev. John 
McEldowney, of Cleveland, Secretaries. 

After discussion, the following resolutions 
were passed : ° 

_ Resolved, That we rejoice in the organiza- 
tion of publication societies, the object of which 
is to reform the religious literature of the coun- 

*try, and to furnish the people with publications 
which shall bear a faithful testimony against 
all forms of sin; and we commend such socie- 
ties to the patronage of the Christiar public. 

Resolved, That we hail with pleasure the 
formation of Missionary Societies, free from all 
connection with slavery and other gross sins, 
and which are planting Anti-Slavery churches 
throughout the land. 

During the discussion of these resolutions, 
some startling facts were elicited of the sub- 
serviency of some of the religious denomina- 
tions to slavery. 


Mr. Longly, of Chatham, a Congregational- 





ist minister, stated that he was ashamed of |. 


their Hymn-books, and also that of the Pres- 
byterians. Occasionally he wanted to sing a 
Freedom Song, but could find none in the book. 
Slavery had torn them all out. A bedutiful 
Hymn, once familiar to all, had the stanza that, 
hinted at slavery torn out—all else was retain- 
ed. Here are the missing lines which the 
Northern Churches, at the bidding of their 
Southern overseers, have expunged. Read it— 
think of it—good friends! 
b Be neighbor! yonder toiling slave ! 
k ettered in thought and limb, 
’ Whose hopés are all beyond the grave, 
Go thou and ransom him.” 

Rev. Mr. Torrey, of East Cleveland, said that 
he had labored under the same difficulty. With- 
in a few years all the liberty songs had disa: 
peared from his hymn-book. He had recently 

urchased a new one, neatly printed by the 
ible Society, with the hymnson one page, and 
the music on another. ‘At a monthly concert 
@ short time since, he thought proper to re- 
_ member the slave, and turned to the 72d of 
Watt’s Hymns, and commenced to read, when, 
to his amazement, he found that the verse which 
he most wanted had gone. Here it is. 
Blessings abound where e’e i 
The joyful prisoner bursts his ee 
The weary find eternal rest, ; 
And all the sons of want are blest.” 

The Convention continued its sessions on the. 
3d of June, when, after a full discussion, a se- 
mane resolutions were reported, which, after 

’ . ot 
flows ion and amending, were adopted, 
‘solved, That Christianity is the remed 
Provided by. Infinite Wisdom and goodness for 
the sins and sorrows of our lost world. 


ing, to her communion, is false to the mission 
of a true church of Christ. 

Resolved, That those ecclesiastical bodies 
which persist, against remonstrance and _peti- 
tions to the contrary, in receiving slaveholders, 
and retaining them in their communion, do not 
represent the religion of the Bible, and should 
no longer be recognised in any manner as 
branches of the Christian church. And we 
earnestly exhort all Christians, and local or- 
ganizations connected with them, to dissolve 
their connection ; and those who remain in ec- 
clesiastical bodies fellowshiping slaveholders, 
after light has been diffused and remonstrance 
tried in vain. 

Resolved, That fidelity to a fundamental 
principle of our movement—non-fellowship with 
slaveholders—requires us to withdraw from ec- 
clesiastical bodies, churches, and church-mem- 
bers, that fellowship slaveholders, or who justi- 
fy slaveholding. 

Resolved, That the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, the American 
Home Missionary Society, the American Tract 
Society, the American Sunday School Union, 
and the American Bible Society, in consequence 
of the countenance and support they give to 
American Slavery, are unworthy of the con- 
fidence and support of American Christians... 

Resolved, That while we are in favor of Bi- 
ble Societies organized and conducted on right 
principles, printing Bibles without note or com- 
ment, and distributing them to the destitute at 
home and abroad, and while we consider the 
Bible an inspired Anti-Slavery book, yet we 
enter our protest against a Society, that while 
it distributes the Bible in other lands without 
regard to legal obstructions, distributes it to 
the slaves at home only where legal obstructions 
do not exist; and while its publications con- 
demn, in strong denunciatory terms, the Romish 
Church and the laws of Italy, for preaching a 
gospel without the Bible, yet they are dumb in 
the presence of the slave laws, and the Ameri- 
can churches, whe profess to give the gospel té 
the slaves while they refuse to give them the 
Bible. . 


--—-+-oe-————_ 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


New York, June 11, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The New York Herald has, unconsciously, 
described the Democratic Ratification Meeting 
in the Park, and by adjournment at Tammany 
Hall, in its true light, as a “tremendous mon- 
ster meeting.” Just contemplate the scene, and 
view the patriots in juxtaposition—D1ckINsoNn 
and Marcy, par nobile fratrum; Dix, Van 
Buren, Stanton, and Mixe Watsz, O’Conor 
Rynvers! A monster meeting, traly! Hun- 
kers, Barnburners, Free-Soilers, apostate Abo- 
litionists, all mingled and commingled—huzza- 
ing for Pierce and Kine, for the egies 
Slave Act, &e. Think of Dix ard Van Buren 
in such company, joining in the frantic cry, 
that “the war with Mexico . . was a just and 
necessary war on our part” that “ ail efforts 
of the Abolitionists or others, made to induce 
Congress to interfere with questions of slavery, 

. are calculated to lead to the most alarming 
and dangerous consequences ;” and that they 
“will abide by and adhere to a faithful execu- 
tion of the acts known as the Compromise 
measures, settled by the last Congress—the act 
for reclaiming fugitives from service or labor 
included.” Think of Stanton, who once blew, 
with so much power, the anti-slavery bugle. 
now cheek by jowl with Mike Walsh and 
Isaiah Rynders, resolving that anti-slavery agi- 
tation diminishes “the happiness of the peo- 
ple,” and ought not to be contenanced by any 
friend of our political institutions.” Poor Stan- 
ton! how art thou fallen. 

I am credibly informed that, after one of 
these ratification meetings, a distinguished 
Hunker and an esteemed Free-Soiler paired 
off, and most lovingly slept together—both so- 
ber! Allare not such. An eminent Free Soil 
Democrat has been heard to say, “I am dis- 
gusted with the Baltimore proceedings, and | 
will not vote for their candidates.” That is 
noble. May the sentiment be ratified by 


arty. 

Well, while you are printing this letter the 
Wuic Convention will be in session. What 
will they do? Will they also adopt the Com- 
promise, the Fugitive Slave Act included, and 
denounce anti-slavery agitation? If they do, 
no matter who their nominee may be, he will 
be defeated. But if ~~ take truly national 
ground, and nominate - 
ceed, and elect him. King acted against the 
Compromise, while Pierce refused to answer 
the Virginia letter, and even the Democratic 
Convention selected them in ret no to 
either of the baker’s dozen of old Fogies who 
swallowed the omnibus, and would have gulped 
down another had it been in their way. Let 
the Whigs be advised. The Compromise and 
the Fugitive Slave Act,-let them alone, my 
honeys; drop them, as Pat said, like a hot po- 
tato. If you do not, it is probable you will do 
nothing, and quite likely break up in a row. 

Mr, Fillmore’s paper, the Republic, is en- 
deavoring, I perceive, to disparage CHaRLes 
Sumner, by collecting for its partisan readers 
extracts from the anti-slavery writings of the 
respected Senator, published before he was 
elected to office, as if such noble sentiments, in- 
stead of recommending their author to the 
confidence and gratitude of the American pao- 
ple, commended him to the hatred and — 
bation of the citizens of this country. r. 
Sumner did not, as the Republic well knows, 
utter such sentiments “to commend himself to 
the favor” of those who elected him, but be- 
cause they were true and timely. He did not 
seek office: office sought him. Can the Repub- 
lic comprehend this ¢ 

Why do our public functionaries, who rep- 
resent this country at foreign courts, misrep- 
resent the habits, principles, and institutions 
of this country ?~ Why do they not, like Dr. 
FRANKLIN, refrain from the foppery of foreign 
countries, while they uphold the simplicity and 
dignity of republican manners and principles ? 
Mr. Lawrence, our Minister to England. at 
the Fishmongers’ Banquet in London, said, 
“ This corporation has the honor of numbering 
among its members the man who slew Wat 
Tyler.’ The company exclaimed, “Hear, 
hear ;” and well they might, when a republi- 
can Minister was heard to denounce the leader 
of an insurrection as justifiable as any recorded 
in history: Previous to the insurrection, we 
are informed by Thierry’s History of the Nor- 
man Conquest, the people would tumultuously 
exclaim—“ There shall be no more serfs ; we 
will no longer be treated as beasts. If we work 
for ‘the lords, it shall be for pay.” The Amer- 
ican Minister, the Times sarcastically remarks, 
may not be partial to the cry. 


Tuomas Francis Meacuer, (pronounced 
Ma-her,) the young and eloquent Irish patriot, 
who is in this neighborhood, has modestly de- 
clined a public reception by the municipal au- 
thorities. It is probable, however, that he will 
address his countrymen and other admirers at 
some meeting soon to be held. 

Lours Kossutu has returned to his old quar- 
ters at the Irving House, in good health and 
intellectual vigor, after an unexampled series 
of ovations and orations. I should like to know 
what he thinks of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in connection with the slavery of three 
millions of American citizens. Shall we not 
be gratified with hearing his views on the 
subject ? . 

General Pierce (lucky for him that he is a 
general, and unlucky for Dickinsen and Mar- 
cy that they had not been generals) has made 
a flying visit to ex-Governor Dorr, of Rhode 
Island. Mr. Dorr was once a leading Aboli- 
tionist. I have sat with him in an Anti- 
Slavery Convention. What in the world are 
Pierce and Dorr concocting? Is Dorr to be 
his Secretary of State? A letter-writer en- 
deavors to show that the Democratic nominee 
is a wine-bibber, to say no worse. I a it is 
not true. » We need temperancemen. Danie. 
Wessrer knows this, and General Pierce 
should take a lesson from the Great Expound- 
er, who, in his recent speech’ in Faneuil Hall, 
in advising the rich men of that renowned city 
to join him in leaving off drinking, said: 

“ Ye solid men of Boston, drink no strong potations !” 

Speaking of temperance, I am reminded of 
a sentence in the Annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Temperance Union, gust published, as fol- 
lows: “The ArricaN Stave Traps, which 
was destroyed by the efforts of Wilber ‘orce and 
Clarkson.” Is the Secretary igno- 
rant of the fact that, although the slave trade 
has been annihilated as it respects England 
and her dependencies, it prevails extensively 


form him that Mr. Ciay, in a speech in the 
Senate, said that “one hundred and seventy- 
three thousand slaves had been imported into 


the single i of Rio de Janeiro in 





1846-49,” and he “presumed that as large a 


thousands who act upon principle in despite of 


pill -suc- | 


under the flag of other nations? I would in-.| 1 


number had been imported into other provinces 
of the Brazilian Empire, as well as island 
of Cuba.” American vessels and citizens are 
implicated in the slave trade, and yet it is cus- 
tomary for our writers to say, the trade is 
abolished. Even Mrs. Srows, in the preface 
to her admirable fiction founded upon. facts, 
exclaims, “ Thanks be to God, the world has at 
last outlived the slave trade!” Woilld it were 
so; and would that there was no American 
slave trade. 
I imagine that, while I am now writing, 
our fair correspondent, Grace Greenwoop, 
is entering the Mersey, in the noble steamer 
that bore her hence, and is preparing letters 
to the Era that will supersede those of yours, 
truly, MANHATTAN. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 10, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: The recommendation of a new 
plan for a National League, by James Free- 
man Clarke. is & most excellent one. Let the 
Cleveland Convention adopt it, and take effi- 
cient measures for its organization, and in a few 
months we might have more than a million 
pledged signatures. We should then know our 
real mee _ The active partisans of Free- 
dom would gain new courage—the lukewarm 
would become zealous —and the old parties 
would both see that interest required them to 
conciliate the support of principle. Let us set 
the ball in motion at once, and its effects will 
be felt even in the coming election. C. 





For the National Era. 


It is said that the real wire-pullers at the 
Baltimore Convention were Caleb Cushin 
Henry A. Wise, Paul R. George, and the local- 
ly renowned General Pillow—the three first 
apostate Whigs. All are satisfied with their 
slaughtering work except General Pillow, who 
helped on the bargain, and who had the prom- 
ise of being the Vice President. 

" Get thee glass eyes ; 
And, like a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not.” 

Will the South never be satisfied? Will 
they never get more generous? Why strike a 
man when he is down. Almost a hecatomb of 
statesmen, generals, and young giants, fell at 
Baltimore last week, before the unsparing axe 
of slavery—notwithstanding many of them 
have for years worked hard to find the most 
significant language to swear to their aposta- 
cy to freedom, and at the same time to con- 
struct adroit words by which they could most 
effectually prove their skill in trying to split 
principles. : 


4 





Case or Greorce A. Garpiner.—On the 
29th ultimo the demurrer to the indictment in 
this case was argued by Messrs. Bradley and 
Carlisle in support of, and by the District At- 
torney against, the demurrer. The Court 
(Judge Crawford) yesterday delivered an elabo- 
rate opinion, overruling the demurrer. The 
case will therefore be forttial at the next term 
of the Court. aon 


CON GRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, JuNE 10. 


The resolution offered by Mr. Seward some 
days since, directing an inquiry as to the 
expediency of purchasing Catlin’s collection of 
Indian portraits and scenes, was taken up. 
A debate ensued as to what committee the 
subject should be referred. And finally the 
resolution was laid on the table—yeas 21, 
nays 16. 

Mr. Hale’s resolution concerning the publica- 
tion of the Nautical Alnianac was taken up and 
adopted. 

r. Brooke offered a resolution, calling for 
information as to the cost and practicability 
of a ship canal across the peninsula of Florida, 
and the same was agreed to. 

The Senate then took up the bill granting 
further remedies to patentees, and after amend- 
ing it, it was postponed, and the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of Executive busi- 
ness, and at 4 o’clock adjourned. 


Frinay, June 11. 


Mr. Dawson presented the credentials of the 
Hon. Robert M. Charlton, appointed a Sena- 
tor of the State of Georgia, to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of the Hon, John 
M. Berrien; which having been read, 

Mr. Charlton appeared, qualified, and took 
his seat. 

Mr. Hunter, from the Committee on Finance, 
reported back the House bill making an ap- 
a anges for the paymeut of naval pensions 
or the next fiscal year, without amendment, 
when it was read a third time by unanimous 
consent, and passed. 

Also, from the same committee, the bill ma- 
king an appropriation for the payment of in- 
valid pensions for the next fiscal year, with a 
slight verbal amendment, which having been 
agreed to, the bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. Mason, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported a bill to amend the act to 
carry into effect the treaty with Brazil of 1850. 

Mr. Mason briefly explained that the bill 
was merely designed to carry out the existing 
law under the treaty, and said it was impor- 
tant that it should be acted upon immediately, 
as the time of the commission would expire in 
two weeks, 

The bill was read three times by unanimous 
consent, and passed. 

Mr. Dodge, of Iowa, from the Committee on 
Public Lands, reported back with amendments 
two bills granting the right of way and making 
donations of land in aid of certain railroads in 
the State of Louisiana. . 

Mr. Soulé submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State do 
communicate to the Senate whatever informa- 
tion he may have obtained in Mexico and else- 
where, in relation to the Gardiner claim, adju- 
dicated upon by the board of commissioners or- 
ganized under the treaty of Guadalupe Hidal- 


0, 

Mr. Bright gave notice of his intention to 
introduce a bill to-increase the compensation 
of the Postmaster General, and to provide for 
his appointment hereafter by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. Underwood, the Senate re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill giving fur- 
ther remedies to patentees; when 

Mr. Underwood submitted several amend- 
ments to the same, which giving rise to consid- 
erable debate between Messrs. Hunter, Miller, 
Seward, and Bayard, the hour of one having 
arrived, : 

On motion of Mr. Atchison, the bill was 

ned until to-morrow. 

r. Atchison then renewed his motion to 
suspend the prior orders for the day, for the 
purpose of going into Executive session. 

After a protracted session with closed doors; 
the Senate adjourned until Monday. 


Saturpay, June 12: 
The Senate did not sit to-day. 


Monpay, June 14. 

The Chair laid before the Senate a report 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, in reply 
to the resolution of the Senate, calling for in- 

ormation as to the practicability and probable 

cost of a ship canal across the peninsula of 
Florida, and also in relation to the navigation 
of the Straits of Florida ; which was read, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. Seward presented the resolutions of the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York, in favor 
of a reciprocity arrangement with Canada for 
the free interchange of the natural produc- 
_tions of the two countries, embracing also a 
free and equal participation in the fisheries 
and the free navigation of the St. Lawrence. 

Several petitions in favor of the passage of 
the Homestead Law were presented. * 

On motion of Mr. Gwin, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the resolution 
referring to a select vee of three Sena- 
tors an inquiry as to the riety of purcha- 
sing Mr. ri Cadlin’s’ oa oi of Indian 
scenes and portaits. And the same was 
to. Messrs. Seward, Gwin, and Underwood, 
were appointed the committee. 

The te then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the bill giving further remedies to pat- 
entees.._ ; 

A debate ensued, in which Messrs, Borland, 
Bayard, Butler; Hunter, Felch, and Geyer, 0 
ge the bill, and Messrs. Underwood, Mul- 

r, Seward, Bradbury, and Toucey, supported 
it. ' 
_ Mr. Geyer moved to recommit the bill giv- 
ing further remedies to patentees to the Com- 
mittee on Patents; which motion was not 


, agreed to. 
Mr. Mallory moved to recommit it to the 





Committee on the Judiciary ; on which motion 
the vote stood—yeas 8, nays 14. No quorum. 
On motion by Mr. Borland, : 
The Senate then—yeas 13, nays 7—ad- 
journed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEs. 
Tuurspay, JUNE 10. 


The first business before the House was the 
bill granting the right of Way and a portion 
of the public lands to the States of Florida and 
Alabama, for the construction of a railroad 
through those States. 

Mr. Orr, of South Carolina, moved a substi- 
tute to the original bill, and explained its pro- 
visions. 

_ Mr. Jones, of Tenn., moved to lay, the mo- 
tion on the table, and called for the yeas and 
nays. 

A call of the House was then moved; and 
the yeas and nays having been ordered, the mo- 
tion for a'call was rejected—yeas 62, nays 117. 

The yeas and nays were then taken on Mr. 
Jones’s motion to lay on the table, which was 
agreed to—yeas 99, nays 82. 

. The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union; and Mr. 
Meacham, of Vermont, concluded his speech 
of yesterday, in reply to Mr. Rantoul, and in 
defence of the nonafesiasiie interest. 

Mr. Outlaw, of North Carolina, said he had 
hitherto been satisfied with pursuing a silent 
and quiet course, and expressed his regret that 
he felt himself obliged to deviate from the rule 
which he had laid down for his government. 

He said he would not support any person or 
party which is not committed to the mainte- 
nance of the Compromise measures; and pro- 
ceeded to discuss the proceedings of the Whig 
caucus that met in the Capitel, which he con- 
sidered should not be tied down by parliament- 
ary rales, and was not limited to fixing the 
time and place for the meeting of the approach- 
ing convention. He expressed his preference 
for Millard Fillmore; and thought, when the 
acts of the administration shall be judged of 
by an inapartial country, it will bs decided to 
have been wise and patriotic. He eulogized 
the character of Mr. Webster, and while he 
would award Gen. Scott the meed due to his 
military character, yet he considered him as 
surrounded by influences of a prejudicial char- 
acter, and we have as yet no guarantee of his 
sentiments. 

Frinay, June 11. 

The journal of yesterday having been read 
and approved— 

The House proceeded to consider the motion 
of Mr. Jones, of Tennesese, to liy on the table 
the motion to reconsider the vote by which the 
House laid on the table the bill granting the 
right of way and a portion of the public lands 
to the States of Florida and Alabama, for the 
construction of certain railroads in said States. 

The question was then taken on the motion 
to reconsider, and it was not agreed to—ycas 
89, nays 89. 

~ The question then recurred on the motion to 
reconsider; and being put, it was decided in 
the affirmative, by a vote of 101 yeas to 86 


nays, 

The question was then on the motion to lay 
the bill on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Meacham, the House then 
went into Committee, (Mr. Richardson, of IIli- 
nois, in the chair,) and resumed the considera- 
tion of the Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, addressed the 
House an hour on the subject of the publie 
lands, contending that they were for the com- 
mon benefit of all the States. He also inci- 
dentally alluded to the tariff question, advoca- 
ting protection to American labor. 
~ Mr. Rantoul followed, and briefly replied to 
the remarks of Messrs. Meacham, and Stevens 
of Pennsylvania, on the tariff. He then pro- 
ceeded to consider the question: Is there in the 
Constitution of the United States a grant of 
power to the Government to legislate for the 
rendition of fugitives from labor? This he de- 
nied, and argued at length to sustain his posi- 
tion, 

Mr. Martin addressed the Committee at 
length against grants of land for railroads of 
a local character. 

Mr, Cabell, of Florida, then obtained the 
floor, when 

The Committee rose. 

Mr. Houston, by leave, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, reported hack the Defi- 
ciency bill, with the Senate amendments there- 
to, and the bill and amendments were com- 
mitted. ae ts 

The House then adjourned. 


Saturpay, June 12. 

The first business was the motion to lay on 
the table the Florida Railroad bill. 

The yeas and nays being ordered on the mo- 
tion to lay on the table, it was negatived—yeas 
79, nays 106. 

On motion, the further consideration of the 
bill was deferred till the second Friday in July. 

The morning hour having expired, the House 
went into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Umon. 

Mr. Cabell, of Florida, who had the floor 
for yesterday, after alluding to the state of par- 
ties, insisted that the Whig party of the South 
would not support any individual whose posi- 
tion is not known, or who is opposed to the 
Compromise measures, and who did not con- 
sider that they were the final settlement of a 
question that had agitated the country. He 
adhered to the declaration which he made on 
a former day, that he would support a Demo- 
cratic nominee who was stanch as to the 
Compromises, and he was satisfied that is the 
principle upon which the Whigs of the South 
are united. 

Mr. Stuart, of Michigan, who had the floor, 

ielded it to the gentleman from North Caro- 
len, for the purpose of making an explanation. 

Mr. Stanly, of North Carolina, replied to 
Mr. Cabell, whose speech, he said, he regretted 
to hear, although he thought it an advantage 
to the Whig party that he had been thus ex- 
plicit. He asked what Gen. Scott had done, 
since the gentleman from Florida delivered his 
speech on the 3d of February, who is a South- 
ern man, and one whom the tooth of slander 
had never dared attack’ before; and went on 
to defend Mr. Mangum, who during a long 
period has retained the confidence of the people 
of the State which he represented. The fact 
was, he said, that the gentleman from Florida 
was determined to oppose Gen. Scott, and con- 
sidered any declaration on his part as being 
too late, and wanted more from him than any 
~ else. ‘® oS ; 

e expre imself as opposed to coalitions 
in wey stipe, upon hick’ he remarked at 
some length, and which he considered as neither 
more nor less than a pale of white men, of 
which in North Caroling they had never been 
guilty; and as to platfogms, they were not, he 
said, applied to Washington, Adams, and other 
Presidents, and were not introduced until the 
time of Mr. Van Buren. He considered the 
candidates for the Presidency as having set 
themselves by writing 4 He concluded 
by referring to the us, to which ref- 
erence has been so frequently made, and by 
expressing his determination to do his duty to 
the Whig party and to the country at large. 

Mr. Schoonmaker obtained the floor, and 
spoke on the Land question. 

The House then adjourned. 


Mownpar, June 14. 

Mr. Gentry, of Tennessee, said that the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Stanly,] in 
his speech on Saturday, expressed some views 
and opinions in which he did not concur, and 
the tendency of which he deemed-to be mis- 
chievous. The gentleman proclaimed himself 
in favor of the nomination of Mr. Fillmore as 
the Whig candidate; but, remarked Mr. Gen- 
try, take his speeches heretofore made and let- 
ters heretofore written, and I think it will not 
be imputed to me that I do injustice in declar- 
ing the fair and legitimate inference to be 
this: that whilst, as an individual, he prefers 
Mr. Fillmore, he looks to the probability of 
the nomination of General Scott, he has wield-- 
ed his influénce, to re North Carolina, the 
Southern States, and the whole Whig of 
the Union, to accept General Scott as their 
candidate for the Presidency. 

I differ with the honorable gentleman. I 
deem it a matter of national importance, rising 
above party, that both parties avail themselves 
of the opportunity to nationalize themselves, 
and so shape their Presidential cuptiaations 
as to bring all the influence Which each can 
comm to bear onthe American mind, | 
North and South, with a view to harmonize 
and conciliate those sections, to give tranquil- 
lity to the country, and bring every State to 


recognise high constitutional 8. 
the two * act on these principles, t 
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ican Union in fraternize as brothers, actin 
together in upholding the institutions inheri 
from our fathers; and our glorious Republic 
he restored to tranquillity and harmony, 
tecting and making happy all its children, 
while, like the sun, it will go forth in its bright- 
ness, illuminating all nations of the earth, and 
showing to them the paths by which we have 
attained to our present greatness and prosper- 
ity. 
But, if the two parties do not thusact, I have 
serious and painful fears that the fountain of 
bitter waters, sealed up by the power of patriot- 
ism, will be reopened ; and that sectional strife, 
and fanaticism, and denunciations between the 
North and the South, will again be the order 
of the day. Let us, then, trample under foot 
every mean and paltry consideration of party, 
and do our duty to the country; and as a Na- 
tional Whig > haa to say now that I would 
tear to be defeated—I would rather make a 

residential fight, without receiving a vote, in a 
national issue—than to carry every State and 
succeed, by the force of spoils and plunder, at 
the sacrifice of the permanent peace of the 
country. 

Mr. G., during his remarks, said that the 
Democrats in the Baltimore Convention had, to 
the extent party organization enabled them, 
nationalized themselves on this question. They 
had nobly, honorably, and patriotically come 
up to the necessities of the times, recognising 
the gry obligations of the Constitution 
North and South, and are anxious to give peace, 
pas rp and permanence to the Union. 
The Whig party, he insisted, must nationalize 
itself at Baltimore, or cease to exist; and it 
ought to cease to exist unless it shall nationalize 
itself. He was not seeking to break up the 
Whig party, but to purify and nationalize it. 
If that cannot be done, it should be destroyed. 
“If this be treason, make the most of it, and 
bow me out of the party, if you please.” 

Adopt the Compromise and then 
nominate Mr. Fillmore or Daniel Webster; he 
did not care which. He believed that the 
nomination of General Scott could not nation- 
alize the Whig party, even should he put himself 
on the Compromise platform. His silence has 
created a distrust in Southern bosoms, which 
cannot be eradicated. Nominate Scott, and he 
cannot get one Southern State. He has no 
personal attributes which make people love 
him. They respect hia as a‘millitery hero, 
and this is the beginning and the ending. He 
will prove to be the weakest man ever run for 
President. The nomination of General Scott, 
under any circumstances, will result either in 
the destruction of the Whig party, or its finally 
being abolitionized. After the gentleman had 
spoken an hour— 

Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, obtained the floor. 
He said the finality of the Compromise had 
been dragged into the debate during the last 
six months, and he desired to know what South- 
ern gentlemen mean by it. He wished to know 
of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Outlaw] whether he stands pledged to resist 
every attempt which may be made by the 
people of California to divide that State, so as 
to create a slave State out of any portion of the 
Territory. : 

Mr. Outlaw replied that California, by the 
acts to which allusion has been made, was ad- 
mitted as a sovereign State; therefore has the 
same rights and powers as any other State, and 
whenever she deems it for her interests to di- 
vide her Territory, it may be done without any 
infringment of the Compromise measures. He 
would vote on the question without reference 
to the subject of slavery. 

: Mr. Campbell propounded a similar question 
0 

Mr. Gentry, who said that the principle on 
which a State shall be divided is clearly point- 
ed out; and that if any State wants slavery 
she can have it. 

Mr. Campbell then asserted in general terms 
that this is precisely the position of the South- 
ern Whigs on the “finality,” namely: that 
whilst these gentlemen claim the veto. power 
should be forced on the Executive to prevent 
the people from exercising their constitutional 
rights in legislating upon the Fugitive Slave 
Law, they at the same time claim the right to 
divide California, a free State, and introduce 
slavery in one part of the Territory. Itisto bea 
“ finality” so far as one side is concerned, and 
not the other. Northern men are willing to 
carry out every provision of the Compromise. 
He gave way to 

Mr. Stanly, for explanation. This gentle- 
man replied to Mr. Gentry, reiterating briefly 
his objections to platforms. He denied that he 
had endeavored to prepare the public mind for 
the nomination of General Scott: but, on the 
contrary, for the Whig nominee, whoever he 
may be..He was no man’s vassal; he was elect- 
ed asa freeman, He had always argued that 
the great mass of both of the great parties are 
true to the Constitution. He was ata loss to 
know how the resolves of two or three hundred 
men could bring the disaffected to a sense of 
duty. He believed agitation was dying away, 
and would subside if the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee and those who believe with him would 
not strive to open up anew the agitation. The 
insisting upon a platform embracing the Com- 
promise would create a sectional party, and 
therefore it was better to avoid the test. He 
answered Mr. Gentry at length; and, in con- 
clusion, said that General Scott went as far as 
any man to procure the passage of the Com- 
promise measures, After they were passed, he 
(Mr. Stanly) went to pay his respects to Mr. 
Webster, and he there found General Scott 
congratulating the great “ Defender of the Con- 
stitution.” It was a'subject for a picture by 
the artist who painted that of Washington 
crossing the Delaware, and should be perpetu- 
ated on canvass, to fill a panel in the rotundo of 
the Capitol. 

He referred to the past to show that the 
prospects of General Scott in the South would 
be —_— than seme gentlemen had antici- 
pated. 

'_ Mr. Townshend obtained the floor, when the 
Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 





TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


‘The House, declining to go into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, took up 
the California Mint bill, and, without disposing 
of it, adjourned over to Friday, to give, an Op- 
portunity to the Whig members to attend the 
Baltimore Convention. 

The Senate transacted no business of im- 
portance, and also adjourned over for the same 
reason. 


AnoTuer Cuance.—In the Boston Common- 
wealth of Wednesday, it is annouaced that the 
Free Soil State Committee have made arrange- 
ments with the proprietors of that paper, by 
which the political control of that paper is com- 
mitted entirely to the hands of Mr. Carter, by 
whom it was conducted last year, from the 
time of the retirement of Messrs. Lyman and 
Palfrey, until the second election in November. 
“It may be considered, henceforth, as the ex- 

ent of the principles and policy of the Free 
oil Party of. Massachusetts.” 

The Commonwealth runs up the Free Soil 
flag, on which are the names of John P. Hale 
for President, and Cassius M. Clay for Vice 
President of the United States. 





CoMPLETION OF THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO. 
Rartroap to THE Mononeaueta River.—It 
is with unfeigned pleasure that we have it in 
our power to announce to-day the completion 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to the 
Monongahela rjver, a distance of one hundred 
and twenty-four miles from Cumberland, This 

at event took place on Saturday, the 5th 
instant. The progress of the track during the 
month of May, we are informed, has been most 
rapid, there having been twenty miles of road 
laid down during thatmonth. At this rate. we 
shall soon stand ppon the banks of the Ohio 
river. 

From Fairmont to Niles’s Fork the gradua- 
tion is now ready for the rails, and from this 
latter point to Wheeling the work is said to be 
so much advanced as to leave no doubt of the 
completion of the whole road on the Ist of Jan- 
uary next.—Nat. Int. 


The Free Soil State Central Committee of 
Massachusetts, Henry Wilson, Chairman, an- 
nounce that a grand delegate and mass con- 
vention of the Free Soil will be held at 
Worcester, the 6th day of July, “to consider 
the state of the times, of politics, and parties, 


and to take action in relation thereto as 
the cause of, , equality, and human rights, 








A coquette is a rose bush from which each 


will be obliterated, expunged ; the whole Amer. | Tue Rescue or SHapracu.—For several 


days past, the trial of Elizur Wright, late editor 
of the Commonwealth, has occupied the atten- 
tion of the Circuit Court of the United States, 
in this -city. Mr. Wright has defended his 
own case with great spirit and much ability, in 
Opposition to the prosecuting attorney. 





The vacant Professorship in Princeton The- 
ological Seminary, left be the decease of 
Dr. Atexanper, has been filled by the late 
General Assembly, (Old School,) by the elec- 
tion of Rev. Eewarp P. Humpurey, D. D., of 
Louisville, Ky. Dr. Humphrey is the eldest 
son of President Humphrey, of Amherst College, 
and is a native of Massachusetts. 





In Morton.—A State Free Democratic Con- 
vention is to be held at Concord, New Hamp- 
shire June 23. 

A.State Free Soil Convention is called at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, July 6. 

Another is called in Vermont about the same 
time. 





Free Sou. Stare Convention In MaIne.— 
A Convention of the friends of Liberty, to nom- 
inate a candidate for Governor, and a — 
electors, will be held at Winthrop, on Thurs- 
day, the first day of July next, commencing at 
10 o’clock, A. M. 





Maine Exvection.—The special election for 
a Representative in Congress, from the fourth 
district of Maine, has resulted in the success of 
the Hon. Isaac Reed, Whig, by 600 majority 
This is a Whig gain. 





DEMOCRACY OF SCIENCE.—No. 1. 
BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 


Consolidation and diffusion are two opera- 
tions, distinct and opposite. Both are witnessed 
in. .w vernment, religion, knowledge, 
and nearly everything human. However ap- 
plied, the one is despotic, and the other dem- 
ocratic. The nature of man and the pro- 
gress of society tend to consolidation, at the ex- 
pense of diffusion. The spirit of republican- 
ism is to promote diffusion, and put checks upon 
consolidation—and that, too, as connected with 
all the leading interests of human beings. 

Democracy of science is the subject now un- 
der view. The true democracy of science is 
“0 INCREASE AND DIFFUSE KNOWLEDGE AMONG 
MEN ”—the design of Smithson. This is also 
not only a great but the great object of Na- 
tional and State policy—not to consolidate but 
diffuse knowledge ; and knowledge interesting 
to all, especially farmers and mechanics, as 
they constitute more than seven-eighths of all 
civilized communities. 

The development and the application of the 
natural resources of our country stand first and 
foremost in furnishing that kind of knowledge 
interesting to all. It shows possessions, and the 
modes of using them—strictly the “usr or 
TALENTS.” But with development and applica- 
tion there may be diffusion ; there may also be 
consolidation. It is one thing to have our min- 
eral resources devéloped, and a knowledge of 
them so diffused that every farmer may know 
the character and capabilities of his own fields. 
It is quite another thing to have our country 
subjected to scientific explorations, however 
full and complete, and the results placed in 
ponderous volumes, and these volumes con- 
fined to the shelves of college and State libra- 
ries, to be little read and less understood. The 
one is diffusion, the other consolidation. ‘The 
one is carrying out the purposes of scientific 
explorations, and applying the knowledge ob- 
tained by:them for the benefit of those who 
need it, and those who paid for it ; the other is 
evidently a perversion of funds designed for 
diffusive knowledge, wealth, morals, and pow- 
er, to personal pride and individual aggran- 
dizement. The one tends to democracy, the 
other to despotism. 

As the spirit of the age is the democracy of 
science—the diffusion, not the consolidation of 
knowledge—an attempt will be made to point 
out several subjects of science, with such plans 
and modes of promoting them as will tend to 
bring knowledge to every man’s door, and to 
give to it free aceess by every farmer’s son and 
every mechanic’s daughter. As the schools of 
our country constitute, or ought to constitute, 
not a “national university,” but a “ UNIVERSI- 
TY OF THE NATION,” special endeavors will be 
made .to present such subjects, plans, and 
modes, as will aid in training the young beings 
composing them for success in their future vo- 
cations; to put them on the track of “ prac- 
TICAL» SCIENCE, PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY, AND 
CHRISTIAN MORALS.” 





STANDING TERMS, 


Single copy, one year - - - $2 
Three copies, one year - . - 5 
Five copies, one year - - -. 8 
Ten copies, one year - - - 15 
Single copy, six months - - - 1 
Ten copies, six months - —- 8 


Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 
cents commission on each new yearly, and 25 
cents on each new semi-yearly, subscriber, 
except in the case of clubs. Twenty-five cents is 
the eommission on the renewal of an old sub- 
scriber. 

A club of three subscribers (one of whom 
may be an old one) at $5, will entitle the per- 
son making it up to a copy of the Era three 
months ; a club of five (two of whom may be 
old ones) at $8, to a copy for siz months; a club 
of ten (five of whom may be old ones) at $15, 
to a copy for one year. 

Money to be forwarded by mail, at our risk. 

Large amounts may be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposite. 
. It will be seen that the price of the paper, 
single copy, is still $2 a year. Agents some- 
times allow a subscriber, whom they obtain or 
renew, the benefit of their commission, so that 
the subscriber by their kindness gets his paper 
for $1.50 or $1.75, as the case may be. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


Either of the following-named monthly Journals may be 
obtained of Fowizrs & We its, New York and Boston: 

THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
a Kepository of Science, Literature, and General Intelli- 
gence. amply illustrated with Engravings. 

THE WATER CURE JOURNAL and Herald of Re- 
forms : Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws 
of Life, Profusely illustrated. 

THE STUDENT, and Family Miscellany: Designed 
for Children and Youth, Parents and Teachers. Illustra- 
ted with Engravings. : 

THE UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER: Devoted to 
Phonography and Verbatim Reporting, with practical In- 
struction to Learners. * 

Please address FOWLERS § WELLS, 131 Narsw 
street, New York. April |1—3m 











50,000 COPIES SOLD IN EIGHT WEEKS: 


UNCLE TOM'S CABIN: OR, LIFE AMONG THE 
LOWLY. 


BY MRS HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Foe sale, wholesale and retail, at the Publishers’ lowest 
cash prices, viz: single copy.in paper. (2 vois.) $1; 
cloth, le*tered, $1.50; ex:ra pilt. $2 The Trade supplied 
atad scount of 20 per cent , with # fur: her discount of 5 per 
cent. for cash, on sales of not less than five copies 
WILLIAM HARNED 
Publishing Agent, 48 Beekman street. 
New York, June 17. 


FEMA EDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, 
HE third annual session of thie Institution will com 
mence on Monday, September 13th, 1852, and continue 
rand a half months. r 
on FACULTY. 
Joseph S. Longshore, M. D , Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women a. d Children. % 
N.R. Mosely, M. D., Professor of Anatomy. 
Abraham Livezey, M. D., Professor of Practice of Med- 


ine. 
" Davia J. Johnson, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Toxicology. é 

Wm. M. Cornell, M. D., Professor of Physiology and Med- 
ical Juri«prudence. 

E C. Rolfe, M D , Professor of Surgery. 

Ellwood Harvey, M. D , Professor of Materia Medica. 

Degrees will be conferred and diplomas gran'ed to the 
snecessful candidat»s, as svon as practicable after the close 
of :he course of Lectures. a see 





Matriculation fee (paid only once)- - $50.0 
Toeach Professor - - - - °- 100.0 
Practical Anatomy - - + - 7.00 , 
Graduation fee a ee a ea 20.00 
For further information, y personatly or by letter 
t paid) to DAVID J. JOHNSON, M D., 
June 7. Dean of the Faculty, 229 A ch street, Phila. 





PATENT AGENCY, 
HE snbscriber having been many years engaged in 
bnilding and using al! kinds of machinery, is now em- 
ployed as solicitor of patents in this city. Intimate know] 


edge of mec! jes him to understand 
inventions, to describe and fy patent claims much 


more readily than lawyers who have formerly done this busi- 
ness. H forwarded to the subscriber will be duly jem 


Dra ifications &¢., will be made 
ain ¥ a iaetote must be matked with the in- 
and 


be prepaid f r cheapness. Those writing from a_ 
shou their town, ty, and State. 
“ens AZ ARNOLD, Patent Agent. 
Washington, D. C., let month 29th, 1852—6m 
A, Anwo tp refers by oy to his Excellency P. 
of Rhode 








beau plucks a leaf, and the thorns are ! 
Betiae : 
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ALen, Governor sland; Eaward W Lawton, Col. 
of Cua, Newport, Rhode lxand Hon. Thomas “Husk, 
U.S, Senate; Hon. C. ‘I. James, U. S. Senate. 


ORMSBEE’S MINIATURE HOUSE, 
203 Washington, corner of Bromfield street, Boston. 


PATENT 
DAGUERREOTYPES, PHOTOTYPES, 
CABOTYPES—.. 
Largest in the World 
JOHN OLIVER, CARPENTER 
No. 33 Friend street, (up stairs.) Boston. 


J O. SOLICITS jobs in Carpenter's Work, such as re- 
e pairing dwelling houses, stores, &c., and putting up 
and altering any kind of fixtures. He will, by prompt at- 
tention to all orders, endeavor to give entire satisfaction to 
his patrons June 3—6m 


‘ TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT, 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 


To canvass for new Pictorial, Standard, Historical, and 
‘ Religious Works. 
a" E subscriber publishes a large number of most valua- 
ble books, very popular, and of such a mora! and reii- 
gious influence, that while good men may safely enyage in 
their circulaiion, they will confer « public benefit, and re- 
ceive a fuir compensation for their labor. 

To young persons of enterprise and tact, thie businees 
offers an opportunity for profitable employment seldom to 
be met with. There is not a town in the Union where a 
right honest and well dispcsed pervon can fail selling from 
50 to 200 volumes, according to the p»pulation 

Persons wishing to engage in their sale will receive 
promptiy, by mail, a ircular containing full particulars, 
with “ Directions to Persons disposed to act as Agents,” 
together with the terms on which they will be furnished, 
by addressing the subscriber, vost paid. 

KOBERT SEARS, Publisher, 

May 21. 181 William street, New York 


“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.’ 

Mi" S. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Great Story. first pub- 

lished in the Nationa! Era. and now just issued in 
two handsome volumes, illustrated by six well-exeguted 
tngravings, for sale at the lowest price, in any quantity, at 
the Boston Office of the National Era,3 Cornhiil, up stairs. 
A discount will be made to those who take an extra number 
of copies for distribution. Price—gl, in paper covers; 
cloth. $1 5M; cloth, full gilt, $2. 

Xx Copies sent by mail, under 500 miles, free af post- 
uge, on the reception of $1.25. Fractional parts of a dollar 
can be sent in Post Office stamps. 

G. W. LIGHT, 
No. 8 Cornhill, Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
INTER ARRANGEMENT berween Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg—time reduced to twenty-four hours. 
On and after the Ist of Mecember next, passengers will be 
carrie’ by the Pennsylvania Kailroad Company, between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, im twenty-four hours, with only 
Fares wiles of rtaging over an excelent Turnpike. 
are, 4 
This is the shortest and best route between the Great 
West and the Atlantic aities, aud the accommodations are in 
all respecte of the highest character. 
rHOMAS MOORE, 
Agent Penn. Railroad Company. 


FULLER’S COMPUTING TELEGPAPH. 

HE proprietor of this work has received the most liberal 

p*'ronage in America and foreign countries Its power 

to soive muce problems than all other calenlators united, is 

well known. More time is required to prepare questions 

than to obtain answers to any business computation—inter- 

est discount, loss and gain, mensura‘iou, surveying, gau- 

ging, Wages, kc, &c., &c. Its use is learned by a few 

hours’ stady. A case, with full printed directions, accom- 
panies the work. Address, post paid, 

Jan. |. JOHN E FULLER, Boston, Mase 


June 3—ly 














March 18. 





Nov. 13. 





SHATTUCK HARTW ELL, CINCINNATI, O., 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, Notary Public, and 
Commissioner of Deeds, Depeaitions, &c., for lodiana, 
Keotucky and Massachusetts Office on Third street, west 
of “tain street, and oppusite the Uhio Life and Trust Com- 
pavy’s Bank. 

Ref-rences. ~- Hon. Simon Greenleaf, Hon. Joel Parker, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Hon. Charles Samuer, (U.S Senator,) 
John W. Sullivan, Esq., George P. Sanger, Esy., Lyman 
Mason, Esq., Boston, «ass ; Hon. Tiaréthy Walker, Prof. 
RK. D, Mussey, M D.,and Mesers, Hartwell & Hall, Cincin- 
nati, 0. March 25. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARA- 
Tus 











N ANUFACTURED by C. B. WARRING, for six 

years Professor of Chemistry and Natura! Philosophy 
at Coliege Hill, Poughkeepsie. He will be happy to open a 
correspondence with those wishing te purchase such arti- 
eles or chemicals, or who may have laboratories to arrange. 
Apparatus securely packed and sent to any part of the 
United States, at rates lower than the catalogue pricee of 
any huuse in New York. Terms cash 

oughkeepsie, N. Y., Jan. 26. 1852, Feb. 5. 


BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN, 
Monthly—32 pages, $1 per annum, in advance. 
Bi-monthly and Monthly — ($2 per annum, in advance.) 

Sir Nos. of 32 puges ach, and six of 9% each, making 768. 
OL. tL commences July, 1851. This unique original 
. journal treats of all subjects relating to maun—presents 
new and well demonstrated systems of Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, and Physiognomy—and surveys from a new point of 
view the great wonuers of the age. The knowledge of man 
and the elevation of the race areitsaims. Specimen nam- 
bers sent gratuitously. Addre s the editor, Dr. JOSEPH 
R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. 
Vol. Ll, containing nine plates (one exhibiting the new sys- 
tem of Phrenology) and 624 pages, will be sent by mail for 
two dollars June 12—1yi 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1852. 

'Q\HE American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have 

just published another stereotyped Almanac, for the 
coming year, with special reference to the great question of 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the cause throughout the country will co-operate 
in diffusing extensively the valuable statistical and reading 
matter it contains. Considering the expense at which the 
Almanac ha’ been prepared, the low price at which it is 
sold, and the increased facilities for forwarding it, by express 
or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North- 
ern States, it is confidently expected that the circulation 
this year will greatly exceed that of any previous year. So 
much usefal matter cannot well be circulated at less ex- 

ene. 

4 The Almmnac for 1852 contains 40 pages, being four pages 
larger than the Almanac for 185t. [It also contains more en- 
gravings. Some of+hose of last year are used again, with 
two new and beautifnl ones, the first entitled *‘ No Higher 








Law,’ and the other a portrait of Ellen Crafts, in the dress 
in which she made her escape from slavery. The Almanac 
ia handsomely printed, on good paper, with a Calendar equal 
in all respects to that ot the American Tract Society’s Alma- 
nac for 1852. with the Eclipses, Cycles, &c.,&c. The Al- 
manac contains a variety of interesting and valuable read- 
ing and statistical articles of an anti-slavery character, 
selected and original. The prices will be as follows: 


For one thousand copies -°« - ~~ + $20 00 
Forvnehandred copies - - - - 250 
For one dozen copies - - . : : 40 
For a single copy - - - . - - 05 


The friends of the cause are earnestly invited to co-operate 
in giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, and to send 
their orders at an early day fora liberal supply. It is sug- 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants in 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to have afew 
hundred or thonsand Almanacs packed with their goods. 
In this way the cost of transportation will be very small. 
If no such opportunity oflers, the owners of expresses are 
now more reasonable in their charges than heretofore. Or 
they may be sent by mail, any distance unde 500 miles, for 
one cent, postage prepaid. 

Orders, enclosing payment, in bank notes or post office 
stamps, may be addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Aug. 1. 48 Beekman st., New York. 

N B. Kditors friendly to the cause of freedom are re 
Spectfully requested to zive the above an insertion, as the 
object in publiching the Almanac ig not to makemoney, but 
t> diffnae naefnl information at. cort tf 





SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS. 


AM still engaged in the prosecution of claims against the 

Government. Such of the soldiers of the Mexican war, 
or their heirs, as have filed claims to bounty land, aud had 
them suspended or rejected, or who have not applied, will do 
well to open a correspondence with me, as | can obtain their 
land in a most every instance. There are abput 15,000 such 
claims on file in the Pension Office, nearly every one of which 
I can have allowed if authorized to act for the claimant. ‘‘A 
word to the wise is sufficient.”’ 
OF Suspended claime under act of September 28, 1350, 
also fully pr ted, and no fee will be charged in 
any case unless land is procured. Address 
Sept 25. A. M. GANGEWER, Washington, D C. 








THE GREAT BRITISH QUARTERLIES AND 
BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
IMPORTANT REDUCTION IN THE RATES OF POSTAGE 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

NO. 54 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK, 
— UE to publish the following British Periodicals, 

viz: - 

The London Quarterly Review—Conservative; 
The Edinburgh Review— Whig ; 

The North British Review—F ree Church ; 

The Westminster Review—Liberal ; and 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maguzine—Tory. 


These Reprints have now been in sncceasfal operation in 
this country for tw fy years, and their cirenlation is con- 
stantls on the increas-, notwithstandi:g the competition 
they encounter from American periodicals «f a siu ilar 
class, and from numeorus £clectics and Megazines made up 
of selections from foreign perivdicals. This fact shows 
clearly the high estimation in which they are held by the 
intelligent rea.iing public, and affords a guarantee that they 
are established on a firm basis, and wiil be continued with- 
out interraption. : : 

Although these works are distinguished bv the po.itical 
sbades above indicated, yet bat a small pertion of their con- 
tents is devoted to political subjects. It is their literary 
character which gives them their chiet valne, and in that 
they stand confessedly far above all other journals of their 
class. Blackwood, still under the masterly guidance of 
Christopher North, maintains its ancient celebrity, and is 
at this time lly attractive, from the serial works of 
Balwer and other literary notables, written for that maga- 
zine, and first appearing in its colamns both in Great Brit- 
ain and in the United States. Such works as “The Uax- 
tons” and “ My New Novel,” (both by Bulwer,) “ My Pe- 
ninst Medal,” “ The Green Hand,” and other serix«ls, of 
which numerous rival editions are issued by the leading 
publishers in this country, have to be reprinted by those 
publishers from the pages of Blackwood, after it hus been 
issued by Messrs. Scott § Co.,s0 that subscribers to thel 
reprint of that magazine mav always rely upon having the 
earliest reading of these fascinating tales. 








i 92.00 

For one of the four Reviews, perannum 
For - two of the Reviews, 6.00 = do. 

For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 do 

For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 do 

For Blackwood’s M. 3.00 = do 

For Blackwood and three Keviews, 9.00 do. 

For Blackwoodand the four Reviews 10.00 do. 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. Money cur- 
rect in the State where issued will be receiveo at par. 
CLUBBING. 

A dise punt of twenty five per ‘cent. from the above prices 
will be allowed to clubs ordering four or more copies of any 
one or more of the above works. Thus: four copies of 
Blackwoo i or of one Review will be sent to one address for 
$9 four copies of the tour Reviews and Blackwood fur $30, 


and 60 on. 
REDUCED POSTAGE. 

The postage on these periddicals has by the late law been 
reduced, on the average, about forty per cent.! The fullow- 
ing are the present rates, viz: 
FOR BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Any dist not e ding 50 miles 9 cents per quarter. 
Over 500 and not excee/ing 1.50 do. 18 do do. 
Over 1500 and notexceeding2,500 do. 24 do. 
FOR A REVIEW. 
Any distance not exceeding 500 miles, 4 cents per quarter. 
Over 60 and not exceeding !500 do. 8 do. dv. 
Over 1500and notexceeding 2,500 do. 16 do. do. 
At these rates no objection should be made, as heretofore, 
to receiving the works oy mail, and thus insuring their 
speedy, safe, and regular delivery 

Beudiiane aud communications should be always ad- 
dressed, post paid, to the publishers ‘ 

» post paid, to the RON AED SCOTT & CO., 
Jan. 1 79 Fulton st., New York,entrance ce 
Subscri received in Washington by Taylor 

Menry, Frasek Taylor and W. Adam, Booksellers. 

.B. . z recently published, and have 
ant a Be, the FARMER'S) GUIDE,” by Henry 

‘Edinburgh, and Professor Norton, of Yale 


ian ~ oe of Pr 
laven, in two volnmes, reyal octa- 
Yo, mas, five Haven, comple’? ‘teal snd 60 wood 


pages: engra- 
vings. Price” Pied cs binding, six dollars; in paper cdv- 
ers, for thé mail, five dollars. 
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SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 








or a . Read the platform adopted by that 

From the Lowell (Mass.) American. tence . 
THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR THE Convention, i De Se cancer Senta: ene 
SIDRNCY. see how those tyrants endeavor to pl the 
a“ . fie Shit intenftnat Hon, | De™ of this country to silence on the sla- 
any of our readers reco. that Hon. very question, to padlock their lips, and anni- 


John P. Hale, in the winter of 1845, addressed 
a letter to the Democracy of New Ham 
defining his ition in opposition to the an- 
nexation of Texas, and that Mr. Hale was a 
candidate of that party for re-election to Con- 
lf we recollect aright, General Pierce 
was then chairman of the State Committee of 
the Democratic party of his State ; if not, ae at 
least took a leading part in the proscription of 
Mr. Hale, and was instrumental in the getting 
up of a convention to ostracise that gentleman 
for his opinions in favor of Frempom. That 
Convention was held on the 12th of February | 
of that year, and resolutions were passed con- | 
demning the course of Mr. Hale on the Texas 
question—Mr. H. having based his opposition | 
to the annexation scheme on the designed pur- | 
of its principal aiders and abettors to pre- | 
vent the abolition of slavery in that State, and | 
thereby secure to the Slave Power a predomi- 
nating influence in the country. At that Con- 
vention, Mr. Halé’s name was stricken from 
the list of candidates, and the name of a truck- 
ling servile was introduced in its place; and all 
this was done to appease the Slave Power! 
Franklin Pierce took a leading part against 
Mr. Hale, and perambulated the State, de- 
nouncing him in no measured terms, and pour- 
ing vituperation and abuse upon him, for his 
attempt to carry out an avowed sentiment of 
the Democratic party of New Hampshire, in the 
contest of 1844, and secure an “extension of 
the area of Freedom,’ by the annexation of 
Texas, instead of theextenston of slavery’ The 
result of that contest is known to the country ; 
the machinations of Gen. Pierce were defeated, 
and his party overthrown—a result which we 
hope may follow him in his present position. 
Where General Pierce has stood since 1846 
may be inferred from his course towards Hon. 
John Atwood, since Mr. Atwood wrote a letter 
to Hon. John H. White and others, members 
of the late Constitutional Convention of New 
Hampshire, which was dated November 20, 
1850. Our readers, some of them at Jeast, will 
remember the expedition of a special messen- 
ger, “at dead of night,” from Concord to New 
oston, directly after the appearance of Mr. 
Atwood’s letter, and his return to Concord with 
Mr. Atwood, on the same night. Mr. Pierce 
was at the bottom of that expedition, and had 
Mr. Atwood closeted with him, at Concord, 
threatening him with political martyrdom, if 
he did not recant or qualify his sentiments in | 
favor of Freedom. During the late canvass, | 
Mr. Pierce followed Mr. Atwood from town to 
town, pursuing him with the same vindictive 
spirit as he did Mr. Hale in a former contest. 
and taking the same side on the same great 
question—the side of slavery. 

It is well known throughout New England 
that Gen. Pierce is a firm and strenuous sup- 
porter of the “Compromise measures,” and 
goes in strongly for the execution of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law—that most odious of statutes— 
“to the fullest extent.” The support of that 
measure he makes a cardinal principle of his 
“Democracy,” and he who forswears fealty to 
nigger-catching he considers not entitled to the 
name of “Democrat.” He will undoubtedly, if 
elected, veto any measure that may possibly 
pass Congress, having for its object the repeal 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. 

Under all the circumstances connected with 
the nomination of General Pierce, the known 
principles upon which he has acted in years 
past, and considering the Platform upon which 
he now stands, we believe it to be the duty of 
every friend of human freedom, of every friend 
to human progress, of every lover of the great 
‘principles of a PURE AND FREE Democracy, 
and of every hater of oppression, in this coun- 
try, to unite in-one solid phalanx of Frezmen, 
and secure the defeat of this time-serving 
truckler, this “eater of Southern dirt.” We 
must not let PRINCIPLE be swerved by party 
<r but rather let us do what duty 
calls us to perform. No other can be safely 
pursued ; and, if followed, victory will surely 
perch upon the banner of Freepom. 


' 


From the Independent (N. H.) Democrat. 


THE BALTIMORE NOMINATION. 

The nomination of General Pierce was 
brought about by the tact of the delegates 
from the slaveholding States—the members 
from Virginia, Mississippi, and Alabama, ta- 
king the lead. The mission of General Pillow 
and others, and the letters of Captain Scott, 
were a part and parcel of the plan. Lewis 
Cass. hardly thought, while replying to his 
Virginia catechizer, that he was carrying out 
the design of the knowing ones, who had 
marked him out to be “let down ”’ so suddenly 
as to break his neck in the fall. Mr. Buchanan 
very naturally got the almost undivided vote of 
the South, until it was clearly manifest that 
Cass, Douglas, and Marcy, were thoroughly 
killed off. The nomination of Pierce was then 
effected without opposition, the South needing 
no public pledges of his entire devotion to their 
views and interests. 

That the Convention was solely under the 
control of the pro-slavery politicians is seen as 
clear as day. Robert Rantoul, jun., than whom 
a truer Democrat never trod the soil of New 

England, and who was duly and regularly 
chosen the delegate from the second Congres- 
sional district of Massachusetts, was excluded 
from the Convention, for no other reason than 
that he boldly opposes the Fugitive Slave Law, 
as anti-democratic and unconstitutional. True, 
he represents the views of five-sixth of the De- 
mocracy of his district: but the voice of a free 
constituency must not be listened to by a Con- 
vention brought together to nominate a gandi- 
date for the Presidency, who, in the language 
of one of its members, must be solemnly pledg- 
ed to veto a répeal or modification of the Fugi- 
tive Law, unless, indeed. such modification should 
prove necessary to its more effectual execution, 
AND BE GENERALLY DEMANDED BY THE SovuTH 
ITSELF.” 

We revere Democracy wherever it exists in 
spirit and in truth, and watches over, with 
equal and impartial care, the interests and 
rights of every — of the community. But 
we cannot too deeply detest, and too earnestly 
oppose, a political organization which, adopt- 
ing thesname of Democracy, does the utmost 
violence to its principles and practical teach- 
ings. 
the Baltimore Convention, which could nomi- 


nate no candidate for the Chief Magistracy of 


the Union, unless upon a platform embodying 
principles better adapted to the Government 
of Austria and Russia than that of a great 
Republic. 


From the Northern Citizen (New York.) 
THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION. 


The telegraph announces that at the Demo- 


cratic Convention held at-Baltimore last week, 


Gen. Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire, was 


nominated for President, and William R. 
oe 


ing, 
of Alabama, for Vice President. 


Up to the preseht writing, however, we 
have not received a full and reliable report of 
the doings of that-assemblage. Yet the image 
which has been set up for the people to wor- 
. We thank 

at we are not yet lotic enough to 
aa rial having ah a 
large proportion of dough in its composition is 
so repulsiye to our nature, that it cannot ‘re- 
ceive our adoration, though in withholding it 
we may not find a place with the multitude. 
We may, indeed, be with a glorious pen: 


rr cannot receive our homa 


bow down before it. 


but this circumstance shall not cause us to 


viate from the line indicated by principle and 


duty. 


In our first article after assuming the editor- 
ship of the Citizen, occurs the following sen- 
tence: “The paper will be Democratic ; and it 
is hoped in the best and highest sense of the 
term.” This was not penned at random, but 
was intended to designate a landmark by which 
we should ever be guided. It was designed to 
set forth a principle which no political conven- 


tion can ever cause us to surr ‘ 


Te s the immortal Jefferson. Mr. O. then entered | which he was originally invested. fulness 
Prom the Essex County Freeman. into a history of the political life of General | of the Godhead which dwelt in him, for a little 
THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINATION. Pierce, highly eulogizing him as a friend to the | time shines forth in his humanity. 
Gen. Pierce’s tow Constitution, and as ing Northern fanati-| “When the prophet Daniel in vision beheld 
many salutes in honor of cism. Henextalluded in complimentary terms | him, his ‘garment was.white as snow, and the 
to Mr. Kish, Bs. nominee of the Democratic | hair of his head as pure wool;’ of such ‘ex- 
venition, for Vice President; and then ceeding whi that no fuller on earth could 
Conven- | his views in relation to the platform laid down | whiten them’ That glory which had been 


ire, | 


, “Old Sulphur” himsel 


‘a public favorite as Mr. Rantoul, it might well 


| the most intensely pro-slavery, Hunker, and 


Of this stamp was the Democracy of 






ers generally, of the old Democratic party, met 
in Baltimore, dictated to the Democracy of the 
nation whom they should vote for as President, 
and then rolled in the dust before the slave 





And this in the 
/name of Democracy! That infamous Conven- 
‘tion, having thus eaten Southern dirt, and 
adopted a pro-slavery faith, select Franklin 
Pierce as their candidate, and then endeavor to 
palm him off upon the American people as 
their chice! Humbug in its perfection! Talk 
of honor, too, in connection with such a nomi- 
nation—why, it is with just such honors that 
s continually loaded. 

We look upon that Convention as a perfect 
cheat and sham, a stupendous fraud. Their 
rejection of Mr. Rantoul proves their Democra- 
cy a lie, and that instead of being free men 
themselves, they were the veriest slaves of sla- 
very. It now remains to be seen whether the 
Democracy of the free States, at least, will or 
can ratify the doings of such a set of slave dri- 
vers as have been lately dictating to them from 
Baltimore. : 


: hilate their conscience. 


From the Green Mountain Freeman. 
THE REJECTION OF ROBERT RANTOUL. 


The rejection of the Hon. R. Rantonl as a 
| delegate to the Baltimore Convention—or prop- 
| erly his ejection from a seat, to which he was. 
| regularly wppointed by a vast majority of the 
'‘ Democrats of his district, and giving the place 

to Lord, of Salem, who was sent there by a 
small clique of Hunkers as narrow-minded and 
' bitter as himself, is one of those political out- 
_ rages which forever leave the stamp of disgrace 
, on the body enacting them. The vote on his 
rejectan, or what was considered the same, the 
| admission of Lord, was 194 to83—showing that 
| more than two-thirds of the Convention were 
| concerned in a measure which is not only a 
; Studied blow at all free principles, but a direct 
| insult to the whole Democracy of New England. 
We all know why Mr. Rantoul was voted out 
of his seat, and why the man not entitled was 
| admitted. It was obviously, and we presume 
| avowedly, because one was a free and fearless- 
ly independent Democrat, and the other a 
‘subservient tool of the slave power. After 
striking down so strong a man and 80 great 


be expected that Messrs. Thomas and Cain, 
the two Free Democratic delegates from Ver- 
mont, would be thrown overboard as they were. 
This proceeding alone, if there were no other, 
sufficiently marks the character of that Con- 
vention ; but there are plenty of others of the 
same stamp, and they all combine to show it 


Federal body that were ever convened in the 
United States. Free Democratsand Democrats, 
what do you think of these things? Is it not 
time to awake to the further humiliation in 
store for you, as certainly as you submit to 
them ? 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Wenpnespay, Junr 9. 


A message was received from the House, an- 
nouncing the passage of numerous bills, &c., 
and of a joint resolution fixing the time for an 
adjournment of Congress; (on the 16th of 
August.) This resolution wastaken up. , 
Mr. Hunter said it was impossible for the 
Senate to determine now whether the public 
business could be disposed of by the day in- 
dicated. He hoped it would be disposed of 
sooner. But for the present he hoped the 
Senate would fix no day. He moved the resolu- 
tion be laid on the table. Agreed to. 

Mr. Hamlin reported a bill authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue registers to 
vessels in certain cases ; and the same was con- 
sidered and passed. 

The bill authorizing the payment to the 
Utah judges of their salaries, notwithstanding 
their absence from the Territory, was returned 
from the House withan amendment, which was 
concurred in by the Senate, and the bill passed. 
Mr. Dawson reported a bill giving to the 
chief clerk and to his assistants at the Patent 
Office all the powers and functions of Com- 
missioner of Patents during the absence of the 
Commissioner ; and the same was taken up 
and ordered to be engrossed. 

House bill for the relief of Mr. S. Payne was 
passed. . 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of Executive’ business. 

And at 4 o’clock the doors were opened, and 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
A Wenpnespay, JuNE 9. 


The first business this morning was a motion 
to reconsider a former vote, laying the bill in 
aid of the construction of .a railroad in Iowa, 
on the table. 

Mr. Campbell, of Illinois, having explained 
his reasons for voting to lay the bill on the 
table, a motion was made to lay the motion to 
reconsider on the table; upon which the yeas 
and nays having Leen ordered, it was negativ- 
ed—yeas 77, nays 61. 

A motion for a call of the House ‘was car- 
ried—yeas 97, nays 81 ; and the Clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll; 181 members answering to 
their names, further proceedings were discon- 
tinued. 

The yeas and nays were: then taken on the 
motion to reconsider the-yote, which was 
negatived—yeas 82, nays 95. ; 
On motion of Mr. Orr, the House then went 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. Richardson, of Illinois, in the 
chair,) and resumed the consideration of thé 
bill making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Indian department, 
and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with vari- 
ous Indian tribes, for the year emling June 30, 
1853. 

Mr. Letcher said, that following the exam- 
ple of gentlemen who had preceded him, he 
would print some remarks which he had pre- 
pared on a subject of interest to his constit- 
uency. ; 

Mr. Morehead then addressed the Com- 
mittee, remarking that his object was to speak 
not upon the measure directly before them, but 
simply to speak on a subject of which they had 
heard much upon this floor, a great deal out 
of cvors, and which had been the subject of 
newspaper discussion, and of a vast deal of 
letter writing. He then proceeded to state 
what took place in the Whig caucus held on 
the 9th day of April last, and the part he took 
in its deliberations, stating that he was opposed 
to that- body doing anything except namin 
the time and place at which the Nation 
Whig Convention Should be held. He replied 
to the statements of the address issued by the 
eleven Southern Whigs who withdrew from the 
caucus, and in the course of his remarks stated 
that he was elected to a seat in this body as a 
Compromise Whig; that he came here as an 
uncompromising advocate of the compromise 
measures, and as a warm, whole-souled advo- 
cate and friend of the present Administration. 


Mr. Orr said that the State of S0uth Caro- 
lina, which he had the honor in part to repre- 
sent here, was not represented in the Convention 


held at Baltimore last week. It would perhaps 
be a great consumption of time to enter into a 
defence of the course her people had chosen to 
pursue. They had a right to determine their 
action for themselves, and no tribunal had 
power to change that determination or ques- 
tion their right to its exercise. Although South 
Carolina was notrepresented in the Convention, 
yet she felt great solicitude in its final action, 


viction that the nomination, of Pierce and Kin 
would obtain a cheerful response and a cordi 


dictated and controll 


by the Baltimore Convention. A few 


"would add sree | to 








the 
the 


and his purpose now was to express his con- 


support in South Carolina. The selection of 
Gen. Pierce as the great standard-bearer of 
the Democratic party held out proud hopes of 
promise that the country would return to those 
wise, patriotic, and republican doctrines which 
ed the administration of 


bang had entered into it, whieh, ia Je sie 


formed a part of the platform, and it contained 
so much more than evil, that he was not 
inclined to urge objections against it. It could 
not have been constructed to suit everybody, 
and as good preponderated, it was not wise to 
reject it on account of the few objectionable 
features it contained. 

Tn conclusion, he believed that the State of 
South Carolina would support the nominations. 
He did not speak upon authority, but upon his 
own individual judgment and responsibility. 
Although Gen. Pierce might not go as far in 
the doctrine of State rights and remedies as 
South Carolina, yet he was a republican, and 
the nomination was far better than the people 
of South Carolina had reason to expect would 
be made. His record during the nine years he 
served in Congress proved him to be sound upon 
great satinoal died which had divided the |. 
old parties, and also his great fidelity to the 
Constitution upon slavery questions. The coun- 
try could therefore trust to his honesty and 
statesmanship. He could not doubt that Gen. 
Pierce would carry not = South Carolina, 
but a majority of all the States, and be the 
next President of the United States, and that 
the 4th of March, 1853, would be signalized in 
history as the era of the restoration of republi- 
can principles and measures in the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Mr. Meacham followed, and proceeded to 
reply to a speech made some. time since by 
Mr. Rantoul, on the Missouri land bill. Before 
concluding, he yielded to a motion that the 
Committee rise; which being agreed. to, 

The Committee rose, and the House ad- 
journed. 





NEW BOOK. 

Tux Guory or Curist. Illustrated in His Charac- 
ter and History, including the last things of His 
Mediatorial Government. By Gardiner Spring, 
Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church in the 
city of New York. In two volumes.. Pp. 301, 312. 
New York: Published by M. W. Dodd. Washing- 
ton: Sold by Taylor & Maury. 

The Glory of Christ is alike the theme of 
angels and of men; “which things the angels 
desire to look into.’’* And, said the two disciples 
of Emmaus, “did not our hearts burn within 
us as he talked to us by the way, how Christ 
ought to have suffered, and to enter into his 
glory.” . It is this crowning theme of a Chris- 
tian ministry that Dr. Spring, like the venera-: 
ble Owen, has taken for his last labor of au- 
thorship; and rfone more appropriate, none 
more worthy of the ripeness of a life spent in 
preaching the Gospel, could have been select- 
ed. The topics discussed in the first volume, 
are: The Pre-eminence of Christ ; The Glory 
of Christ's Divine Nature ; Christ Glorious 
in His Incarnation, The Human Character 
of Christ Glorious ; Christ as a Preacher ; The 
Glory of Christ’s Miracles, The Glory of Christ’s 
Transfiguration ; The Glory of Christ in His 
Humiliation , Christ Glorious in His Resurrec- 
tion, Christ’s Glorious Ascension. In the sec- 
ond volume, the chapters are devoted to the 
following topics: The Glory of Christ in the 
Emission of the Holy Spirit; The Glory of 
Christ on the Character of His Followers; The 
Glory of Christ Spiritually Discerned ; Christ’s 
Glory the Wonder of Angels; The Glory of 
Christ's Millennial Retgn on Earth; The Glory 
of Christ as the Final Judge ; Christ Himself the 
Glory of Heaven. 

Our readers will see that the topics discussed 
by one so eminently gifted as the author, and 
whose life has been devoted to the enforcing 
these great questions and their relations to 
man, cannot fail to make this work one of gen- 
ral interest to the Christian public. The style 
is clear and felicitous. There is no attempt at 
eloquence, not naturally arising out of the sim- 
plest statement of the subjects under consider- 
ation. We select, as a specimen of the author’s 
method, the following from his chapter on the 
Transfiguration of Christ, a subject of interest 
and mystery : 


* 


“ Mountain scenery makes a strong, if not 

the strongest, appeal from the world of nature 

to religious emotions. It is not the valley nor 

the plain, where all is sweetness and tranquil- 

lity, which speaks most emphatically to those 

sentiments within us that are waked up either 

by the sublime or the beautiful. It is not the 

ocean, now breathless, now swelling under the 

soft breeze, and now tossed by storms. It is 

not the crowded city, nor the lonely desert, 

skirted though it may be with rock and tower, 

and many a memorial of bold adventure. It 

is rather the mountain range, rising above 

plain and city, desert and ocean; sometimes 

crowned with clouds, and sometimes brilliant 

with light ; while here and there some bold and 

lofty peak shoots upward, glowing in azure 

beauty, clothed with majesty, and struggling 

for ages with the lightning’s blast and the fury 

of the hurricane. 

“Mount Tabor stands alone. It is a lofty 

mountain nearly three miles in height, in the 

northern border of the plain of Esdraelon, and 

not far from fifty miles north of Jerusalem. 

Both ancient and modern travellers speak of 
the view from the summit as one of the most 

beautiful in Palestine. A late writer says of 
it, ‘From the summit of Tabor, the eye wan- 
dered over the whole glory of the Land of 
Promise. To the south ‘extended the mountains 
of Samaria, their peaked summits glowing in 

the sun with the colored brilliancy of a chain 

of gems. To the east, lay the lake of Tiberias, 

a long line of purple. Northward, like a 
thousand rainbows, ascended, lit by the west- 
ern flame. the mountains of Gilboa, where the 
spear of Saul was broken, and the first curse of 
Jewish obduracy was branded upon Israel in 
the blood of their first king. Closing the su- 
perb circle, ascending step by step, the south- 
eastern chain of the mountains of Lebanon 
were seen soaring into the very heavens.’ On 
this mountain Barak encamped with ten thou- 
sand of the men of Zebulon and Naphthali, on 
the eve of the battle with Sisera, in which 
Israel were the conquerors, and sang that song, 
‘So let thine enemies perish, O Lord; but let 
them, that love Him be as the sun when he 
goeth forth in his strength” It was from this 
mountain, that in our own day that great con- 
queror that made Europe tremble, descended 
upon the fierce Turk, and routed his army 
on the plain below. And here, on this lofty 
eminence, if uncontradicted tradition may be 
relied on, was the wonderful scene of Christ’s 
transfiguration. This scene is the subject of 
the present chapter; it is THE GLORY oF 
CuRisT’s TRANSFIGURATION.” 

Se a That EE Sees eee 


“We may well approach this scene with re- 
ligious fear and holy admiration. Nine of the 
-chosen. were prohibited from beholding 
it; the three who did behold it are long since 
fallen asleep; and it were presumption in us, 
now, at the distance of eighteen centuries, to 
hope to draw aside the veil, and disclose all its 
wonders. It suggests to us the four following 
thoughts. 

“Of all the great realities which this scene 
discloses, the first is the glory of the God-Man 
Mediator. The low and abased condition of 
the Son of God, during the period of his Incar- 
nation, was an unnatural condition. It was a 
humiliation voluntarily assumed ; a stoop from 
his original dignity ; a descent from his previ- 
ous elevation ; a condescending resignation of 
his superior claims; and a renouncement of the 
pre-eminent station which he had before occu- 
pied. Heaven was his primeval residence, and 
there he possessed ‘the glory of his Father be- 
fore the world was.’ No being was more ex- 
alted, for he ‘wasin the form of God.’ ‘He 
made himself of no reputation, and took upon 
him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men” He was*emphatically trans- 


our nature ; and in the scene before us he is 
transformed again ; he lays aside for a while 
his . and humiliation, and rises to 
some faint exhibitions of the majesty with 


covered and hidden, now for the first time was 
manifested to men, as it i e blessed in 
heaven. That visage, ‘mar 
man’s, and his form more 






formed and transfigured by his assumption of: 


than any 
the sons of 


threw off his low attire, and put on his unearth- 
ly*robes. He rose to something of his true 
grandeur, and manifested himself in a majesty 
and glory that made him the object of ir- 
ing adoration, both to the living and the dead. 
Moses and Elias, ‘with the three selected dis- 
ciples, no longer looked upon him as in the 
fashion and likeness of a mere man, but wor- 
shipped him as in the form of God. 
“There are some incidents in this transac- 
tion which would lead us to conclude that, for 
a part of the time, these three disciples were 
asleep ; and that when they awoke to see this. 
strange spectacle, like Jacob in the open field, 
they were constrained to exélaim, ‘the Lord is 
in this place, and I knew it not.’ Their sur- 
prise was the greater, in that, though they 
came alone with Jesus into this desert moun- 
tain, they now beheld him in company with 
two others, who were also covered with un- 
earthly glory, and conversed with Christ. 
These apostles had never seen them ; did not 
know them, except a8 distinguished strangers, 
and perhaps some angelic visitants. Yet noth- 
ing Was more simple or more natural than that 
as they heard Jesus converse with them and 
identify them, they should recognise them as 
the two most illustrious prophets of the Hebrew 
race, since its foundation to the coming of the 
Messiah. It was altogether a most wonderful 
exhibition. Their divine Lord concealed this 
exhibition of his glory from the world. ‘The 
world knew him not,’ and knows him not now; 
but the eye of sense then beheld, and now the 
eye of faith beholds him, as ‘the glory of the 
only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth, 
“The import of this appearance of the Son of 
Man, in the shining figure of a glorified body, 
and the Father, from the bright cloud that 
overshadowed him, proclaiming him to be ‘his 
well-beloved Son,’ no man can understand who 
questions the Sayiour’s Divinity. Like his in- 
carnation, it is glorious for its mysteriousness. 
It was as beautifal in its objects and aims, as 
it was unex dand marvellous. It was in- 
deed scarcely in keeping with the low condi- 
tion and humble views of him who was born 
in the manger, and who had not where to lay 
his head; who entered into this world as the 
theatre of his humiliation, and who was going 
up to Jerusalem to meet the death of the cross; 
to aspire to the inexpressible dignity of this 
wonderful hour. But it was kind to his dis- 
ciples, kind to his church, and, in the dispen- 
sations of the divine government, unspeakably 
kind to him. It was his more formal consecra- 
tion to his work of suffering. It was the light- 
ing up of his course before he descended into 
the dark vale of his approaching sorrows. It 
was heaven’s ‘anointing to his sage It was 
the attestation of his Father’s Tove, not-to be 
forgotten when he hung in agony on the cross. 
“But this was not all its object; there is 
another truth suggested by this scene. We are 
told by the Evangelist, that as they came down 
from the mountain, Jesus charged the three 
disciples to ‘tell no man the vision, until the 
Son of Man be risen again from the dead.’ 
There were disclosures on the mount which the 
Saviour knew could not fail to irritate the Jew- 
ish rulers and people, and which therefore were 
to be kept secret until he had accomplished the 
vision and prophecy by his death and resurrec- 
tion. The Jews believed that their law would 
remain in full force under the gospel. The 
strength and extent of this popular prejudice 
was one of the most formidable barriers to the 
dissemination of the gospel among a people 
whose pride it was that they were the descend- 
ants of Abraham, and who so often exulted in 
the superiority of their own Lawgiver. It was 
the design of the Saviour to ‘take away the 
first covenant, that he might establish the sec- 
ond.’ The ceremonial law, formed altogether 
of positive institutions, and founded on mutable 
and not immutable reasons, was of such a na- 
ture that. it might be abrogated, whenever it 
was no longer necessary to preserve one nation 
distinct from all the nations of the earth as a 
religious community. It was plainly predicted 
in the Old Testament that this dispensation 
should be abrogated by another and more mild 
and life-giving dispensation. And this abroga- 
tion, the Saviour intimates, should actually 
take’place at his death and resurrection.” 
oe 2 oO owe oe 
“What greater evidence of its kind can there 
be of the abrogation of the Old and the confirm- 
ation of the New Covenant, than is here given 
by Moses, the great prophet of the Jews; by 
Elias, the great prophet of Jews and Greeks ; 
by Christ, the great Author of the Christian 
dispensation ; and by God the Father, the great 
Lord of all? ‘Moses and Elias come from the 
world of spirits to wait upon their divine Lord. 
His own power brought them down upon 
Mount Tabor, to confess that a greater than 
Moses or Elias was there. This is the reason 
why these two men, above all the race of Adam, 
were called to act a part in this wonderful 
scene. Christ converses with them, recognising 
their authority and honoring their office, but 
giving them their proper place.. They converse 
with him, but it is concerning his ‘ decease, 
which he should accomplish at Jerusalem,’ by 
which the great end of their mission was ac- 
complished, and no longer had any binding 
force or obligation. 
“ These dispensations differ only as the ‘let- 
ter killeth and the Spirit giveth life ;’ as the 
old is the shadow of the new, and the new the 
light of the old; as the old is the new under 
the thick, dark cloud and thundering of Sinai, 
and the new is the old under the bright sun- 
shine and heavenly voice of Tabor. Christ is 
under a cloud in the one, he is in his glory in 
the other. ‘The law is but the shadow of 
good things to come.’ The Old Testament is 
the text of the New, and the New is a com- 
mentary upon the Old. ‘The whole revelation 
of God is here wrapt up and rolled together in 
itself, showing Moses, Elias, and Christ, talk- 
ing together upon the mount.’ Let us be thank- 
ful that our allotment is cast, not under the 
dark cloud and burning lava of Sinai, but 
under the mild and clear radiance of that illu- 
mined mountain, whence the voice, not of the 
mere lawgiver and judge, but the voice of our 
heavenly Father, utters the language, ‘ This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ; 
hear ye him.’ ‘By the deeds of the law shall 
no flesh be justified” ‘Our righteousnesses are 
as filthy rags.’ The day-spring from on high 
has dawned upon us, a flood of light from Ta- 
bor and Calvary is poured upon our path. If 
the Jews were favored above the heathen, how 
much more are we. favored than the Jews! and 
‘how shall we escape, if we neglect so great 
salvation ?’ 
“ This scene also suggests another thought, 
and of a different kind, The reality of the world 
of spirits, and the immortality of the soul; the 
resurrection of the body, and the doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments, are truths 
that are substantiated by a great variety of 
evidence. The varied testimony by which the 
Scriptures are demonstrated to be a plenary 
revelation from heaven, prove these truths on 
= testimony of that great Being who cannot 
ie. 

“ But there is.one ies of testimony not to 
be resisted, even by the most skeptical aad un- 
believing mind. It is that which results from 
his own experience. If these doctrines are true, 
every man at death will find them to be true. 
The moment his soul leaves his body and he 
enters the world of spirits, he will see for him- 
self that there is such a world. The righteous 
will see this the moment they enter heaven, 
and the wicked will see it the moment they 
enter their gloomy prison. They will have the 
most perfect conyiction of the truth of a future 
state, and of all the realities of an unchanging 
eternity. Allied to this species of testimony 
would be the testimony of those who have al- 
ready died, and who should be permitted to 
come back to this world and bear witness to us 
of what they themselves have seen and heard 
in regions beyond the grave. Were the inter- 
course between this and the future world more 
frequent; could we travel into eternity as we 
can travel into foreign lands, and see its won- 
ders, and then come back and dwell on the 
earth, we should no longer doubt the reality of 
the world of spirits and a future state of re- 
wards and punishments. Or could those whom 
we have often seen, and with whom we have 
engaged in the common business of life, and 
who have eaten at the same table or slept in 
the same bed with us, return from that world 
for a short period, and walk these streets, and 
visit our dwelli or even appear to us in the 
night watches, and whisper to us that the rev- 
elations which God has made in his word are 


no basen aalicoey fables, and that there is 
in truth a heaven and a hell; it seems to us that 


we should be no longer faithless, but believing. 
One of the difficulties men profess to have in 
not believing these solemn realities, is that so 
few who die ever return to this world. Our 
friends pass away, and we see them no more; 


none come back to tell us where they have 
been, or where we shall go. No, not one word 
have we heard from that distant country for 
these eighteen hundred years! Eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, he who inhabiteth eternity gave 
thecommand, Seal up the sayings of the preph- 
ecy of this book. 4 
“The rich man in the parable, who went to 
a 18 represented as soliciting Abraham to 
send [Lazarus to his father’s house, that he 
might ‘testify unto them, lest they also come 
to the place of torment.’ Abraham makes.no 
other reply than this: ‘They have Moses and 
the prophets, let them hear them ;’ and when 
still importuned, he replies, ‘If yer | hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they hear 
though one rose from the dead.” The request 
was unreasonable, and it would be unreason- 
able now. It were impossible to repeat this 
sort of testimony frequently enough to satisfy 
all the demands of a skeptical mind, without 
breaking down all the barriers between time 
and. eternity, and throwing this world into a 
state of trembling and consternation which it 
could: not endure. And it would be utterly 
useless. Men who do not believe the Bible 
would not believe such testimony as this. The 
true difficulty lies not in the want of evidence, 
but in a corrupted heart. Let pure and holy 
spirits come down from heaven, or let the dark 
and scathed sufferers be evoked from their deep 
abyss; and no sooner would the terrors of the 
moment be over, than a skeptical mind would 
find a thousand reasons for uncertainty and 
doubt.” 
The topic treated of at length in the second 
volume is the Personal Reign of Christ on 
Earth, or the Millennium. From the earliest 
ages of the Church of Christ, and during its 
whole history, this subject has at intervals been 
discussed, and Chiliasm, or the expectation of 
the Millennium, has become a prevailing opin- 
ion. Justin Martyr delighted in these dreams 
of glory and sinless joy on earth, and Lantantius, 
the last great teacher of the Patristie ages of the 
Church, adhered to this belief. About the year 
1000, this opinion was revived, and again at the 
period of the Reformation: Burnet and Whis- 
ton attempted to prove it in England ; and Lay- 
ater, Jung Stilling, and Bengel, in Germany, in 
later days, have written on this subject; and 
we all remember the recent revival of it in this 
country. 
Dr. Spring’s views are those of the great 
body of the Christian churches, and we would 
gladly give some of the passages marked for 
extracts, but the space occupied by this article 
forbids it. As we said in the commencement, 
no topic can be so universal in its interest to 
all pious minds as the Glory of Christ; and we 
think these volumes cannot fail to grow into 
the affections of Christians, and we have no 
doubt they will be a chief corner-stone of the 
reputation of the author. G. W. 


Se 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF FLOWERS. 


Next to the resolving of flowers into their 

component parts, and determining their species, 

genera, &c., the most delightful of all botanical 

pursuits is that of Floral Geography. The in- 

quiring mind beholds in every nook: where a 

) can find room to open its delicate leaves, 

some new tribute to the unerring providence of 
God. Every leaf and bud suggest new thoughts, 

and in viewing the wonderful structure of the 

vegetable kingdom, the mind begins to form 

an adequate idea of that Being who not only 

supplies man with all the necessaries of life, 

but scatters beauty along his path, and speaks 

to him of hope and mercy through the fra- 

grant cups and emerald leaves of the flowers 
that blossom everywhere. 

There is no place, not even the icy glaciers 

of Switzerland, where flowers are not found. 

On the snow-bound coasts of Melville’s Island, 

around which everlasting icebergs are float- 
ing, the little red snow plant opens its tiny 
petals, and stains the white robe of the hills 
with its crimson light. On the frozen summit 
of Sulitelma, in Norway, the beautiful blue gen- 
tian, and fringed pink bend over the edges of 
glaciers, and behold their colors in the polished 
ice below. The lily of the valley also shines, 

white and spotless, on the few spaces which 

the short summers of Norway and Sweden can 

clothe in green verdure, and the strawberry 

blossom peeps up along the steep sides of the 

ice-capped mountains. 

And who shall describe the rich luxuriance 

of tropical growth—the magnificent Brazil- 

ian forests and the “lone and lovely islands in 

the far-off southern seas!” The surpassing 

beauty of the orange tree, which displays on 

one side the golden fruit, and on the other its 
snowy blossoms, is an example. Those who 
tend the pining cactus and the drooping exotic 
in northern hot-houses, can form no idea of the 
gorgeous flowers that bloom, almost perennially, 
in the rich tropical climes, nurtured by soft 
southern breezes and fervid sunshine. 

Even in phlegmatic, composed Holland, these 
beautiful objects (the alphabets of angels, they 

have been truly called) have been fully appre- 

ciated. It seems rather ludicrous to fancy the 

sturdy, tobacco-smoking Dutch running mad 

after tulip roots; but when we come to examine 

the delicate fibres of the souk, and to consider 
the firm and unalterablelinks that exist between 

the beautiful in all its forms, and the spirit of 
man, we cease to wonder. 

The thistle of Scotland, the white and red 

roses of England, and the fleur-de-lis of France, 

are immortalized in history as the emblems of 
their respective countries. Thus, not satisfied 
with their supreme dominion over the king- 
doms of love, innocence, and beauty, they en- 
twine themselves with war and politics—no less 
beautiful, however, in the one case than in the 
other. 

In Miss Mitford’s very entertaining “ Lite- 
rary Recollections,” she describes an interview 
in her little garden with Mr. Webster, then 
filled with roses, pinks, and splendid geraniums; 
and speaking of the indigenous plants of Eng- 
land and America, she expressed a great de- 
sire to see the scarlet lily of New York, and 
the fringed gentian of Niagara, known only to 
her by Miss Martineau’s description. Soon 
after Mr. Webster’s arrival in America, Miss 
Mitford received a package of the seeds of each, 
directed by Mr. Webster’s own hand, What 
more beautiful gift than this, from the cultiva- 
ted vales of New York, and the roaring tor- 
rent of Niagara, to the castled homes and ivy- 
clad towers of old England, could be found! «No 
wonder that Miss Mitford, passing half her 
life among the flowers, should be so truthful a 
delineator of Nature. 

Happy, then, is the person who is early 
taught a love of flowers. Earth may grow 
weary to him, life may lose its charms, but he 
will ever derive consolation from the thousand 
sources of Nature. He may go forth despair- 
ing and disgusted with the deceiving charms 
of the world; but when he. is alone in the 
mossy woods, with the flowers all around, and 
their odor rising in the hushed air, he finds 
that there is beauty still left in existence. His 
spirit roves from the beautiful flowers to their 
Maker and_Preserver, and to the blessed com- 
ing time when he shall wander as a white- 
robed angel where the roses of Paradise are 
blossoming along the River of Life. 

Gum Arasic.—In Morocco, about the mid- 
dle of November, that: is, after a rainy season, 
which begins in July, a gummy juice exudes 
spontaneously from the trunk and principal 
branches of the acacia tree. In about fifteen 
days it thickens in the furrow, down which it 
runs, either in a vermicular (or worm) shape, 
or more commonly assuming the form of oval 
and round tears, about the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, of different colors, as they belong to the 
white or red gum tree. About the middle of 
December, the Moors encamp on the borders of 
the forest, and the harvest lasts six weeks. 

The gum is packed in very large sacks of 
leather, and brought on the backs of bullocks 
and camels to certain ports, where it is sold to 
the French and English merchants. Gum is 
highly nutricious. During the whole time of 
harvest, of the journey, and of the fair, the 
Moors of the desert live almost entirely upon 
it; and experience has proved that six ounces 
of gum are sufficient for the support of a man 
during twenty-four hours. 





Tue Monkey anp tur Hawx.—The follow- 
ing anecdote is from: the Nottingham (Eng.) 
Journal: Lord Teynham’s French cook had so 
trained a ee as to make him useful in 

lucking his try and winged game, for 
Fae spit. This monkey was one day following 





carried it off. Poor Pug was in asad fright, well 
knowing the licking that awaited him. Nij/ 
desperandum, however, was his motto. He 
plucked up his couarge, took the remaining par- 
tridge, laid it in the window, and concealed 
himself. The hawk, pleased with his feast, re- 
turned for another tit-bit, when the monkey 
seized him, and, in spite of his scratching and 
sereeching, plucked him alive, and laid the 
partridge down before the cook, and with a ges- 
ture, which stronger than language seemed to 
say, “It’s all right; there’s your brace of birds— 
a fair exchange is no robbery!” 


ORANG E MOUNTAIN WATER-CURE. 
HIS establishment, founded in 1849, is sitaated near the 
village of South Orange, Essex county, New Jersey 
five miles from Newark, and fourteen miles from the city 
of New York, on the line of the Morris and Eesex railway, 
by which passengers are landed at the Station House of the 
establishment, a few minutes’ walk from the door. 
The location is upon the southeastern slope of the Orange 
mountain, commanding a view of one of the loveliest yal- 
leys and two of the prettiest villages in Eastern N ew Jer- 
sey. On the east and northwest it is sheltered by moun 
tains from the sea air and cold winter wirds. 
All the requisites for such an establishment are here 
found, viz: pure mountain spring water, beautiful and re 
tired walks through the woods and upon the mountains for 
severa' miles in extent, and shielded from the winds in win- 
ter and the sun in summer; springs and streams along the 
various paths, and picturesque scenery. 
In the ravine, immediately in the rear of the institution, 
flows a beautiful brook. Upon the margin cf this stream, 
which descends ina rapid succession of cascades, are the 
out-door baths, a great variety of which have been provided. 
Among these are found the rising and fallirg douche, the 
rauning and rising sitz-baths, the running foot-bath, the 
plunge and wave baths 
In the grove, a few rode from the institution, a capacious 
swimming-bath bas been obtained by damming the moun- 
tain streum. For this a pleasant sereen is formed bya 
light awning curtained to the surface of the pond, aff. rding 
ladies and children at ali times ample opportunity for gain- 
ing that valuable accomplishment, a knowledge of the art 
of swimming. 
_ From many points in the walks where the prospect ia not 
intercepted by woods, an extensive panoramic vi«w is pre 
sented of the cities 0° New York, Brooklyn, and the towns 
adjoining; East and West Bloomfield, North and South 
Orange, Newark, Belleville, Elizabethtown, the waters of 
New York harbor and Newark bay, Staten Island, its vil- 
lages,&c. The drives, through a circuit of ten miles, are 
varied and full of interest. 
The original building is 40 by 90 feet, three stories, with 
piazza of the same height extending the full length of the 
house. To this, during the past winter, two wings, each 31 
by 51 feet, with p azzas, making in a)] 230 feet of sheltered 
promenace, have been added Besides the large number of 
hew, sweet, and well-ventilated chambers thus obtained, a 
beautiful dining hail 30 by 50 feet, and 14 feet ceiling and 
a reading-room, and @ well-arranged lady’s bath room, have 
been added 
These increased facilities will enable the institution here- 
after to receive. and comfortably provide for, upwards of 
one hundred Cure-Guesta. 
Phe estabiixstment 18 admirably adapted for the water- 
cure practice in winter,(which for many diseases is the 
most favorable period of the year,) being fitted up in a supe 
rior manner, and provided with abundant supplies of cod 
and hyt water. Ladies who require it need not leave their 
rooms for treatment, as private baths are attached toa large 
number of them. 
A bowling-alley and billiard-table are attached to the es- 
tablishment | : 
The reading room i+ supplied with some of the chief 
journals of the Union—several New York dailies, a number 
of thestar dard American periodicals, the Courrierdes Etats 
Unis, the Mlustrated London News, Punch, &e , all of which 
~ P gmeats immediately afcer publication, and regularly 

ed 
The institution will furnish saddle horses, and horses and 
vehicles. at teasunable rates. For the benefit of iuvalids 
whose afilictiyns compel them to assume a reclining px sture 
when riding,» carriage has been constracted with e-pecial 
reference tu their wauts. Ihis can be used to bring pa- 
tients to the inatitution, when the usual conveyances cannot 
be resorted to. 
To ladies whp desire that form of exercise, small flower 
gardens are alletted. 

TERMS. 

In winter, $8 and $10; $10, $11, and $12, in summer, pay 
able always weekly. Consultation fee, $5. Persons occu: 
pying the whole of a double room, or requiring extra attend- 
ance, will be charged accordingly. Bvard of private cer- 
vants, $3 per week. Children always received cundition- 
ally. 
Patients must provid: themselves with four coarse thick 
linen sheets,two thick blankets, two thick comfcrters, and 
six towels; or, when unavoidable, the same may be hired of 
the institution for $1 per week 
Persons coming to the establishment from New York, 
leave the foot of Conrtiandt at 8 1-2 and 10 o’elock A. M 
and 4 and 6 o'clock P. M. Upon ieaving Newark, the con- 
ductor should be not.fied that he has passengers for the 
Water-Cure. The time occupied in reaching South Orange 
from New York is about one hour. Visiters can come from 
and return to the city several times during the day. New- 
ark is connectod with New York by hvurly trains. 
Jf the Superintendent is requested, he will send the vehi- 
cles of the institution to meet passengers by the Southern 
trains at Newark. 
Dr. JOSEPH A. WEDER,'ate of Philadelphia. is the 
Physician of the Institution. He is a graduate o' the Med- 
‘ical College of Freyburg, in Baden, Germany ; he has visit- 
ed the Greefenberg Institution, conducted by the celebrated 
Priecsnitz’ many of the water-cure establishments of-hu 
rope ; .ud has had tw-lve years’ experience in Hydropathy. 
Letters upon professional business should be addressed to 
Dr. Weder ; all others to the Superintendent, George H. 
Mitchell, directed to South Orange, Ess:x county, New 
Jersey. 
Iilustrated ciren'ars will be sent, post paid, on application 
by mail to the Superintendent May 27. 








WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT, BRATTLE- 
BOROUGH, VERMONT. 

HE proprietor, Dr. R. WESSELHOEFT, begs to inform 
the public that he has recovered from his severe sick 
ness, and is able again to attend to his professional duties. 
Former and new patients, therefore, may depend upon his 
giving due attention to their cases. They will also find 
pleasant and comfortable accommodations, both for them- 
selves and friends, but. will please to remember that the 
establishment is intended for the cure of diseases by means 
of water, and not for a hotel at a fashionable watering place 
Yet to the lover or nature and a quiet summer residence the 
house h# many attractions besides its water cure, for Na- 
ture has indeed been lavish of her gifts on the town, and the 
walks and drives in the viciniy. March 18 





CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTASBLISH- 
MENT. 

HE above establishment is now commencing its fifth 

season. The increased accommcdations and facilities 
which have been added from year to year, make it second 
te none in the Udion, and enables the subscriber to say with 
coufiience to all who wish to avail themselves of the great 
facilities which the Water Cure System, when rightly ap 
plied, offers to all those who are seeking restoration to 
health, that they can here pursue it under the most favora- 
ble auspices for the removal of disease. The very flatter- 
ing patronage bestowed hitherto by a generons public will 
serve but to stimulate the prop#ictor to increased exertions 
in behalf of all those suffe:ers who may place themselves 
under his charge. Terms—$7 to $8 per week. 

May 6. T. T. SeELYE, M. D., Proprietor. 





FARM NEAR WASHINGTON FOR SALE, 


HE subscriber offers for sale his Farm, situated about 
five miles from-Washington, in Prince George’s county, 
Maryland. It contains 178 | 2 acres, above 30 of which is a 
fine alluvial meadow, producing at present a ton and a half 
of hay to the acre, but which under improved cultivation 
would produce at least two tons Hay seils in the Wash 
ington market at from $15 to $20 per ton. About four acres 
of the place is a marsh covered with several feet in thick- 
ness of black earth, the result of decayed vegetation, which, 
properly composted, is a source from which the upland may 
be enriched at a reasonable cost About 60 acres of wood 
land—growth principally oak and chestnut. The land, ex 
cept the meadow, is undulating, and has many pretty sites 
for building. There are many springs of excellent water on 
the place, and it is noted for its healthfolness. The soil of 
the greater part is a sandy loam, underlaid by clay—in some 
places, clay predominating. Abont 75 acres could be divided 
into small gardening farms, giving nearly an eqnal quantity 
of wood and arable land toeach. There is an orchard of 150 
peach trees and 60 apple trees on the place, all bearing; also 
about 200 apple trees, ready for grafting. It is well fenced 
The buildings are—a log house of four rooms, with a frame 
addition of three rooms, a meat house of sun dried briok, a 
log-kitchen separate from the dwelling, acorn house stable, 
carriage house, &c. There is a stream of water running 
throngh the place, with sufficient water and fall for a smal) 
mill Price— $40 per acre. Terms—one third cash; a 
long credit for the residue ifderired. Address 

Oct. 23. MARTIN BUELL, Washington, D.C. 








PHILIPSBURG WATER CURE ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 
| ip Philipsburg, Beaver county, Pennsylvania, on the 
south side of the Ohio river, opposite the mouth of the 
Big Beaver Creek—twenty-eight miles from Pittsburg, 
eighty trom Wheeling, and one hundrea from Cleveland. 

Few p'aces afford rarer opportunities for delighttul ram- 
bles than Philipsburg. From the summits of the lofty, 
shady hills immediately in its rear, an extended prospect 
may be had. Nine difiereot towns (among which ts teh 
County Town of Beaver) may be seen from thence. The 
buildings are conveniently arranged for Hydropathic pur- 
poses; the ladies’ and gentlemen’s bathing, sitting, and 
sleeping apartments being entirely separated. 

for the pleasure and amusement of patients, a Pin-Alley, 
Arched Sa!oon, &c., have been fitted up. x 

Soft spring water, of the utmost purity ,is used in the es- 
tablishment. The proprietor has had twenty years’ prac- 
ticul experience as a regular Physician, twelve of which he 
has practiced under the ‘ydropathiesystem. Terms—only 
five doilars per week, payable weekly. All :easons are 
attapted to Hydropathiccures. 

Each Pati nt is required to furnish two heavy woollen 
blankets, two large comforts, four sheets, four towels, and 
one: camp-blanket, or India-rubber sheet. 

Dr. EDWARD ACKER, Proprietor, 

Philipsburg, Kocheater P. O., Beaver County, Pa. 
li. : 


- LIGHT’s — 
KEEP COO, GO AHEAD, 
AND A FEW OTHER POEMS. 

TEREOTYPA&D in the neatest Pocket style. Price, pa- 
+) per covers, 12 1-2 cents; cloth, 25 cents. Liberal dis- 
count to the Trade, to Buok Agents, and to those who buy 
extra copies for presents. 

Ss Copies, in paper covers, sent by mail, free of postage, 
under 600 miles, on the reception of 12 cents in postage 
stamps—or, in cloth binding, for 24 cents 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

These Poems have been extensively current through the 
press, and stamped “genuine” by public favor.— Boston 
Transcript. , : 

Quite as good as Mr. Tupper’s efforts in the same vein.— 
Boston Post. 

Worth a bushel of Annuals.—Herald. 

Brim full of stirring, stanch, breathing poems. Mac- 
kay’s Good Time Coming, and Light’s Keep Cool, are pro- 
ductions that give the reader a new set of muscles, and a 
new and brave heart —Boston Bee. . 

Fine, spirited productions, that only need an English en 
dorsement, to be generally admired.—Salem Gazette. 

Like flowers from a garden, where the shrubs are not nu 
mbveuh, but very delicate and rare.— Puritan Recorder. 

The verses are of that manly, hopeful, animating kind, 
which it ie good to have sounding like stirring musie in the 
ear, bracing the nerves, quickening the step, and hetping 
one to face work and trial all the more cheerfu!ly.— Chr is- 

i ister. 
Suenyvea poems, full of vigorous sentiment, expressed 
in vigorous language.—Graham’s Magazine. 

They have placed the author’s name in the good company 
of Mackay and others, whe have given rhythmical utter- 
ance to the war-cries and pass-words of the new world.— 
Wendell Phillips, in the Liberator. 

They will always have a currevcy, and carry a weight 
with thém.— Boston Commonwealth. 

A book by itself—not an imitation, but an original. The 
poems will bear a rigid criticism.— Congregationalist. 

All so original and so quaint, that everybody who begins 
will go right through the book.— Olive Branch. 

Every piece here is a gem, and not one but embodies a 
good thought or pieasant sacire, in harmonious measure and 

ultless rhyme.— Christian Wutchman and Reflector. : 

A very neat little collection of spirited poems, some 0o' 
them ousted in practical maxims, others quite imagina~ 
tive. Mr. 
watch-words, Keep Cool, Go Ahead, &s., using them as cap 
ital texts for spirit-stirring poems.—Nutional Era. 





his occupation at the open window of the bac 








men,’ was ‘luminous, and shone as the ‘sun, 





and his raiment was-white as the light’ He 


we hear of them no more, Age after age, an 
generation after passes away, and 


kitchen, and had just plucked one of a brace of 
partridges, when a hawk pounced upon it and 


ht has made an admirable uge of our nationai - 


———— 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D. c, 
Zz C. ROBBINS, Solicitor of Patents, will prepare the 
* necessary Drawings and Papers for applicants for pat- 
ents and transact all other business in the line of his pro- 
fession at the Patent Office. He can be consulted on all 
nestions relating to the patent laws and decisions in the 
hited States or Europe. He will procure re hearings on 
rejected applications for patents, prepare hew papers, and 
obtain patents in all eases where there is any novelty. Per- 
ro at a distance, desirous of having examinations made at 
the Patent Office, prior to making application for a patent, 
wed forward (post paid, enclosing a fee of five dollars) a 
clear statement of their case, when immediate attentivn wili 
~ gtr to it, and all the information that could be obtained 
7 4 visit of the applicant in person, relating to the novelty 
of their invention. and the requisite steps to be taken to 
obtain a patent therefor, (should it prove to be new,) will be 
a, forwarded to them by mail ' 
etters on business must. be post 
suitable fee where a written opinion is Home a —* 

O<F~ Office on F street, opposite the Patent ( Yffice. 

He has the honor of referring, by permission to Hon. H 
L Ellsworth and Hon. Edmund Burke, late Commissioners 
of Patents, and to those for whom he has transacted busi 
ness during the past seven years. Oct. 23 7 











A. M, GANGEWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D.C 
_ i ? 
Atzees to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Extra 
Pay, and Arrearages of Pay, and the settlement of Ac- 
counts before the several Departments of the Government. 
References.— Hon. S. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin; Hon. Ellis Lewis, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania ; Gen. Edward Armor, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Dr.G. Bailey, Editor National Era; andthe 
accounting officers generally. June 5—6m 
THOMAS EMERY, 
Gobet hea Apr of Lard Oil, Star and Adamantine 





Candles, 33 Water street, between Main and Walnut 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
N. B. Cash paid for Nos. ] and 2 lard,grease, mutton and 
beef tallow May [Santi 
HENRY H. PAXTON, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law. and Solicitor in 
Chaneery. Cadiz. Harriaon county. Ohio lan ® 
MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 
EMPERANCE HOUSE. JENKS § PARKS, No. 
229 Washington street, Boston. », W. JENKS, 
Mareh 2—ivo 1. A PARKS, 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, 
A CONSTANT supply of this most interesting work 
will be kept for sale at the Depository of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, New York, at the pub- 
lisher’s wholesale and retail prices. A singlecopy will be 
sent to any post office address, under 500 miles, free of ex- 
pense. on receipt of a letter, post paid, enclosing a dollar 
bill and nine three-cent post office stamps; for any greater 
distance, eighteen stamps will be required to prepay the 
postage. 
Price p-r single copy—in paper covers, $1; in plain cloth, 
61.50; in extra binding, $2—with a discount of twenty per 
sent. for not less than haif a dozen copies. 
WItLLiAM HARNED. Publishing Agent, 
April l 48 Beekman street, New York. 
NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. 
B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent,is agent 
e forthe Nutional Era, ani autherizea to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congresa street; New York, 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia; northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets. 
xe S.M. PETTENGILL, NewspaperAdvertising,Sub 
soription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston 
(Journal Building,\ie also agent for the National Era 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY, 
bbe subscriber is desirous of having an agent in every 
town and county in the Union. A capital of only $5 or 
$'0 will be required and anything like an efficient or en- 
ergetic man can make from $3 to $5 per day. Indeed, many 
of the persons now employed are realizing twice that aum 
Every informatiun will be given by aldressing (postage 
paid) Ww’ A. KINSLER, — 
May 2/. Box 601, Philadelphia, Pa 
TEACHER WANTED. 
HE Managers of the “ Institute for Colored Youth 
desire to engage a competent Teacher for their new 
High School in Philadelphia, for the instruction of colored 
youth in the higher braucheg of an English education and 
the Classics. 
Satisfactory references as to moral character, literary ac- 
quirements, ani ability for the guvernment of such a school, 
will be required 
A ees man would be preferred, qualifications being 
equal. 
Communications may be addressed to 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR 
” N. W. cor. ot Sth and Cherry sts., Philadelphia 
May 27—3t 
FREE LABOR GOODS. 
UST received at the Free Produce Store, a variety of 
handsome fabrics, composed of cotton, cotcon and silk 
and cottun and wool. mostly adapted to the demands or the 
sammer, viz: Hair Cord Ginghams, Priut and Solid Stripe 
Ginghams, fancy Ginghams, Lustres, Cord Check and 
Tape Check Muslins, 6.4 Dimities, Glazed Jaconetts, Satin 
Stripe de Laines—all in various neat styles. Also, superior 
Bed Ticking, three and six-cord Spool Sewing Cotton, &c 
GEORG* W. TAYLOR, Proprietor, . 
N. W. corner of 5th and Cherry ata., Philadelphia 
Fifth month 27th, 1852.—3t 
A NEW PLOUGH 
H's just been patented. with an adjustable standard and 
beam, that can be made tu ran deeper or shallower and 
take more or Jess land, at pleasure. ‘The device is simple, 
not increasing the cost, and can be applied to sither east or 
wrought ploughs Rights by townships. counties, or States, 
can be had on easy terns. A few energetic business men 
well recommended, are wanted as agents to sel! territory. 
For particulars, address, post paid, McABEE & SON, ~ 
May 27. Canon, Ohio 


LAW NOTICE, 

HE subscriber informs his friends and former corres- 

pondents that he has resumed the Practice of Law, 
and will hereafter devote his time to the duties of his pro- 
fession. Ageucies (of a legal character) and collections for 
Northern Ohio will receive prompt attention. 

2 P BLISS 

Elyria, Lorain Co., Ohio. Jan. 1, 1852.—Jan 15 


EDWARD W. SHANDS, 


TTORNEY and Counrellor at Law, Post Office Build- 
ings, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Commissioner of Deeds, Depositions, §c., for— 





Maine South Carolina Kentucky 
Vermont Alabama Ohio 
Khoie Island Florida Michigan 
Connecticut Mississippi Indiana 
New Jersey Texas Wisconsin 
Virginia Tennessee ° lowa. 


Minnesota Ter. 

Also, Notary Public for Missouri. 
Mr. S., having resided twelve years at St Lovis city, fas 
an extensive acquaintance with basineas men in said city 
and throughout the State of Missouri. 
OF Prompt attention paid to colleetions, prosecution of 
claims, &c. May 20—ly 


econ a eh a Ce 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 

FOR THE CURB OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 

WHOUPING-COUGH, CKOUP, ASTHMA, AND 

CONSUMPTION. 
ad Sg by the river, upon the bank thereof shall grow 

all trees for meat, whose leaf shall not fade, and the 
fruit thereof shall be for meat and the leaf there.f for med 
icine.” 

Here was hope for the s'ck recorded long ago, and every 
year adds new proof to the assurance that these promises 
shall not fail. - 

As Medical Science discovers and designates the reme- 
dies nature has given one by one, the diseases that afflict 
our race yield to the control ofart. Of all the maladies we 
suffer from, none has carried more victims to an untimely 
grave than Consumption of the Lungs. Subjuiued we give 
some evidence that this too may be cured, and that Pul- 
monary Complaints, in all their forms, may be removed by 
Cherry Pectoral. 

Space will not permit us to publish here any proportion 
of the cures it has effected, but the Agent below named will 
farnish our Circular, free, whereon are full particulars and 
indisputable procf of these facts. 

Sufferers: read and judge for yourselves. 

For Influenza and Whooping Cough, 
Nasuvit_e, TENN., June 26, 1851. 

Sir: I have repeatedly used your Cherry Pectoral for 
Whooping Cough and !nfiuenza, and have uo hesitation in 
pronouncing it a complete remedy. Four of my childref? 
have been afflicted with these diseases and the free use of 
the Pectoral has always afforded aimost instant relief. 

JAMES GLOVER, 
We attest the truth of the abgve statement. 
M. McGINTY, Editor of the Nushville Wh g. 
J.M. ZIMMERMAN, Druggist. 
For a Consumptive Cough. 
Pirrspures, Pa., Fed. 25, 1851. 


Dear Sir: For three years [ have been afflicted with a 
cough, 80 distressing that I frequently des} aired of recuye- 
ry; much of the time | was obliged Co sit up ali night in 
my-¢haic, as my cough would suffcate ine when | laid down. 


Having used many remedies withont much relief, | at last 
tried the Cherry Pectoral, which under Providence has cur- 


ther. 1am with gratitude yours ; 
< iiebanceetesi JAMES MeCANDLESS. 


This is one of the numerous Cures of Asthma which 
have been accredited to Cherry Pectoral. 
Atpany, N. Y., April 17, 1848. 
en affli ith Asthma 

Dear Sir: | hiave for years been afflicted with a 
in the worst form, so that | have been obliged to sleep in 
my chair for a larger part of the time, being unabie to 
breathe on my bed. | had tried a great many medicines to 
no purpose,until my physician prescribed, as an @xperi 
ment, your Cherry Pectoral. : 

At first it seemed to make me worse; but in less than @ 
week | began to experience the most gratifying relief from 
ita use; and now, in four weeks, the disease is entirely re- 
moved. I can sleep ou my bed with comfort, and enjoy 4 


ich 1 had never expected to enjoy. 
ne ee ee GEORGE 8. FAR ANT, 


Commission and Forwarding Merchant. 

Dr. Aygr, LOWBLL. 
From the President of Amherst College, Edwar: 
Hitcheock, M. D., LL. D., £¢. ' 
Amugrst, Sept. 12, 1845. 


5 t storal, in my own case 

Sir: Lhave used your Cherry Pectoral, it 

of d.ep-seated bronchitis, aud am satisfied, from or 

jeal constitution, that it is an admirable compound for | ° 

relief of laryngial and bronchial difficulties. If my opinio Bs 

as to its superior character, can be of any service, you are 

i i think proper. Sab 

at liperty to use it as you 46 oper. RITCHCOCK. 
J.C. AYER. : ; 
Among the other distinguished authorities who have len 


their names to recommend this preparation as the best 


known to them for affections of the lungs are: 
President Perkins, Vermont Med. College. 
Prof. Silliman, Yale College. 
Prof. Valentine Mott, New York. 
Prof. Cleaveland Bowdoin Med. College. 
Prof. Butterfield, Ohio Med College. 
Canadian Journal of Medical Science. 
Boston Med. and Sargical Journal. 
Charleston (S. C.) Medical Review. 
New Jersey Medical Reporter. 
Hon Henry Clay, U.S Senator. ee, 
Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, Am. Ambassador to Turkey. 
Gen. Emanuel Bulnes, President of Chili. 
Kt. Rev. Ea Power, Lord Bishop of 7 oronto. 
Rev. Doct. Lansing, Brooklyn, New York. 
Archbishop Purcell, of Cincinnati, Mhio rm 
Also, many eminent personages in foreign count te o 
Not only in the more dangerous and este 2 a aeeal 
of the Lungs, but also as a family matting wens 
use, it is the safest, pleavantest, and best ay at an 
Prepared and sold by JAMES U. AYE » Era roseitts 
Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass.,and sold by Dre 
and Apothesaries everywhere Je — 
“ 
JAMES STRAIN, ATTORNEY AT Law, 
Lasalle, Lasalle Co., Illinows, all 
tattention to all professional bus! 
pees per eare in the middleand northern ed $ 
of the State, to the locating of land , purchas 


ment of taxe®, 
sale of real estate, examivation of ay Lee ooh nObio; Co. 











lished by G. W. LIGH'T; 3 Cornhill, Boston; and 
oF WET, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, Cleve 
une 


by 
land, Ohio. 


&c. Refers to Hon. Samuel Lewis, 
William Keys, Hiliabprough, Ohio; Moses Masters," my 
Xenia, Ohio. jan 7 











